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D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE GREAT COMMANDERS 
SERIES 


General Sherman 


By General M. F. Force. Edited by General James GRANT WILSON, 
With Portraitand Maps. 12mo0. Cloth, $1.50. 


The author of this volume, a practised writer and one of Sherman's divi- 
sion commanders, accompanied him in the Atlanta campaign and in the 
march to the sea. The book contains a finely engraved steel portrait of the 
picture that General Sherman preferred, eight well-executed maps of his 
most important battlefields, and a carefully prepared index. This clear, com- 
prehensive, and coripact biography of the illustrious soldier contains, amon 
other features, the most accurate and complete account of the battle o 
Shiloh, in which Sherman played such an important part, that has appeared 
in print. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


The Fairy-Land of Science 


By ARABELLA B. BucKLEY, author of ‘ A Short History of Natural 
Science,” ‘* Botanical Tables for Young Students,” etc. Lilustrat 
ed. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


The publishers of ‘The Fairy-Land of Science,” with the assistance of 
the talented authoress, have considerably extended the original volume, add- 
ing to it more or less extended notices of the latest scientific discoveries in 
the departments treated, and amplifying with fuller detail such portions as 
have grown in importance and interest since the first publication of the work 
more than twenty years ago. A careful revision has, as far as practicable, 
eliminated all errors, and also all words which, on account of their almost ex- 
clusive use in England, are not likely to be easily understood by children in 
the United States. American instead of English examples are given to illus- 
trate statements of general scientific truths, and, infact, the whole letterpress 
has been carefully and thoroughly edited in the endeavor to adapt it to the use 
and enjoyment of children, The work has also been largely reillustrated. 


Letters to a Mother 


By Susan E. Bow, author of ‘‘Symbolic Education,’ ** The Mottoes 
and Commentaries of Friedrich Froebel’s Mother Play,” ** The 
Songs and Music of Friedrich Froebel’s Mother Play,” etc. The 

. International Education Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1 50. 

The it of the pres book is to explain in language addressed to the 
general public the philosophy of Froebel. Its author finds it necessary for this 
purpose to take up the most important doctrines one after the other as they 
were developed in the Mutter und Kose Lieder, and show their equivalents in 
the different systems of thought that prevail. In some cases these systems 
are in harmony with Froebel, and in other cases there is profound disagree- 
ment. It is well for all students of the kindergarten to deepen their know- 
] of his principles by seeing their ultimate consequences and understand- 
ing how they apply to practical questions in the instruction of the young. 


A History of Japanese Literature 


By W.G. Aston, C. M, G., D. Lit., late Japanese Secretary to H. M. 
ation, Tokio. (A new volume in The Literatures of the World 
Series) 12m0 Cloth, $1.50. 

“Tn this volume justice has been done for the first time to the neglected, or rather, 
never yet comprehended subject of the prose and verse of Japan. . . . Sufficient per- 
haps has been said to prove how large is the subject, how vast the field, how full of 
novelty and artistic wealth are the products of the literature of Japan, which will as- 
suredly owe to Mr. Aston its first formal and adequate introduction to the good 
opinion and respectful attention of the West.”—New York Literature. 


The Story of Geographical Discovery 


By JosepH Jacoss. A new volume in the Library of Useful Stories. 
With Maps and I\lustratiois. 16nm-. Cloth, 40 cents. 

This fascinating epitome of discovery will prove a book of universal in- 
terest. With rare tact and knowledge the author pictures the salient phases 
of geographical discovery in ancient and modern times. The field which he 
covers is a vast one, but his treatment retains the interest of the theme. His 

k isa remarkable, and accurate summary of the subject, which will be 
found of general value. 


Nunez’s Spanish Readers 


With Vocabulary and Questions in English on the Text. By J. 
ABELARDO Nunez. Iilustrated. 12mo. Cloth. Two Volumes. 
Volume I., 65 cents. Volume II., 85 cents. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ** MONA MACLEAN." 
Windyhaugh 


A Novel. By Grawam TRAVERS, author of ‘‘ Mona Maclean, Medical 
Student,” ‘ Fellow Travellers,” ete. 12mo0, Cloth, $1.50. 

“ The author draws her characters with the clever strokes of the successful artist, 
and the life of her heroine ts, in and of {teelf, so immensely Interesting that the story 
never for a moment palls. . . . Aside from ita moral and intellectual charm, 
* Windyhaugh * is brightly written, and has that keen sense of enjoyment which be 
longs to any genuine delineation of life.”— Boston Herald. 


** No less enthralling than ‘ Two Years Before the Mast.’ " 


The Cruise of the Cachalot 


Round the World After Sperm Whales. By Frank T. 
First Mate. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


lr. Rudyard Kipling writes the author: 


“Tt is immense—there is no other word. I've never read anything that equals 
it in its deep-sea wonder and mystery, nor do I think that any book before has so 
completely covered the business of whale-fishing, and at the same time given such 
real and new sea pictures. | congratulate you most heartily. It’# a new world that 
you've opened the door to.” 


BULLEN, 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


The Scapegoat 


A Romance and a Parable. By Hav Caring, author of ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian,” “The Manxman,” ‘“‘The Deemster,” ‘‘The Bondmapn,” etc. 
New and revised edition. Uniform with the author's works. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

This new edition will present itself as practically a new book. It will be 
found to differ materially from the edition heretofore published. which was 
issued some years since without the benefit of the author's revision. This 
powerful romance and expressive “ parable” will be certain to obtain a greatly 
enlarged meed of popularity. 


“A BOOK THAT WILL LIVE” 
David Harum 


A Story of American Life. By Epwarp Noyes Westcott. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“ True, strong, and thoroughly alive, with a humor like that of Abraham Lincoin 
and a nature as sweet at the core. The spirit of the book ts genial and wholesome, 
and the love story is in keeping with It. The hook adda one more to the in 
teresting list of native fiction destined to live, portraying certain localities and 
types of American life and manners.”-—Boston Literary Worid. 


l2mo, 


RECENT VOLUMES IN 


Appletons’ Town and Country Library 


Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


No. 260. By Berwen Banks 


By ALLEN Rang, author of ‘“‘ Mifanwy, a Welsh Singer,”’ ‘* Torn 
Sails,” etc. 


Allen Raine has revealed a new field to novel readers in his sensitive and 
vivid sketches of village life in Wales. He has never made the mistake of 
subordinating human interest to environment, but his characters always live 
and move and their individuality is felt throughout. The sympathetic quality 
of the author’s work has been abundantly appreciated by the many readers 
who have felt the quaint humor and the pathos of his earlier books. “ By 
Berwen Banks” will be found to represent a strengthening of the author's hold 
upon readers and a broadening of his powers. 


No. 259. The Procession of Life 


By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


This strong story of modern life in California offers a series of vivid pic 
tures of varied social conditions, ranch life, land speculations, and other as 
pects of the subject which are presented with singular force and skill. The 
author has the art of telling an interesting story, and his keen powers of ob 
servation and ability in characterization will attract attention to his work. 


No. 258. Ricroft of Withens 


A Romance. By HALLIweLi SutTciirrs, author of ‘A Man of the 
Moors.” 

“ It ia by way of high praise rather than captious comparison that we say, in read- 
ing ‘ Ricroft of Withens,’ we are irresistibly reminded of ‘ Lorna Doone.’ - ‘Re 
croft of Withens’ leads one to ae that, with Mr. Blackmore, the race of giants may 
not, after all, be coming to an end.” London Literary World 


(Send for a copy—free—of Appletons’ Bulletin of Spring Announcements. ) 
‘ These books are for sale by all booksellers, or they will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada; to foreign 
countries comprised in the Postal Union, $4.00. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the 
Address-Label of each paper, the change of which 
to a subsequent date becomes a receipt for remit- 
tance. No other receipt is sent unless requested, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express order, 
or Px rstal Order, payable to “Publisher of the Na- 
tion.’ 

When a change of address is desired, both the old 
and new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York, 

Publication Office, 208 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING, 

Fifteen cents per agate line, each insertion, 1, 
lines to the inch. 

Twenty per cent. advance for choice of page or 
top of column, Cuts are not inserted on the first 
page. 

A column, $20 each insertion; with choice of 
page, $24. 

A page, $60 each insertion; front-cover page, $80. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every re- 
spect. 

Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 


DISCOUNTS, 
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The NATION is sent free to those who advertise 
in it as long as the advertisement continues. 





*,* Copies of the Nation may be procured ip 
Paris at Brentano's, 17 Avenue de l'Opéra, and in 
London of B. F. Stevens, 7 Trafalgar Square, Ame- 
rican Newspaper Agency, 15 King William Street, 
Strand, W. C. 

London agent for advertisements, H. A, Delille, 
Langham Hotel. ¢ 





Educational. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin 8t. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
Jodet for i a year will September 

28, 189: Mrs. H. P. Leresvre, Principal. 
Miss E. D. HuntTLey, Associate Principal. 


Teachers, etc. 


OUR YEARS' ACADEMICAL 
Course, preparatory to Yale, Vassar, etc., reduced 
to less than one year by private instruction 
Pamphlet free. Rev. Wa. Wi nm 
Belleville, Il. 





MARYLAND, Catonsville 
ja gr TIMOTHY’ 'S SCHOOL forGirls re- 
opens September 21, + Fregesee for College. 
Heads uf School: Miss M. C 


. CARTER, 8. R. CARTER. 


UNG LADY, well-bred, well-educated, 
pen to engagement as Travelling Governess- 
Companion. References exchanged. Address G. M., care 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bo: 
OSTON UNIVERSIT Y Law School, 


Address the Dean, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 9 Channing Street 
‘HE LEE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Miss M. L. Keuuy, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL. —Prepares 
for Scientific School, College, or Business. Indi- 
vidual teaching. Elementary classes for eM MALT) 
Home and outdoor life. ay Kuarr. 6 
New Yor«, Utica, 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL.—The next 
school year begins Thursday, Sept. 22, 1898. 


, 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill 
RS.COMEG Y’S AND MISS BELL’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Students prepared for college. 
TSS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 


School for Girls. Established in 1848, Circular on 
application. Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St., Phila., Pa. 





NGLISHMAN, B.A., now teachi 
bonetinn | eeet, desires position as Private a. 
Highest FRANK Hurt, Wilton, Conn. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR 
would take two boys fora "s study in Europe. 
ddress Prorgssor, care of the Nation. 


Bg) W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE OR TO RENT. 


Buildi and Grounds suitable for a first-class Board- 
ing School. Apply to M. A. F., Portsmouth, N. H. 


FOR SALE. 


The Well-known Ladies’ Seminary at 
West Chester, Pa. 


Conducted by Richard Darliagton, Ph.D., for forty years. 
The property comprises twenty-three acres of ground, 
with large stone and brick buildings completely fur- 
nished for sixty wereeee. Owner desires to retire from 
active business. Apply 


D. E. DALLAM, N. E. cor. and Walnut Sts., 
PHILA SELPHIA, 




















School of Drawing and Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
The Second Term now open. 23d Year. 


Instruction in drawing from the ¢ast and from life in 
patatiog and decorative design, and also in artistic ana- 
vd and a erent Princ pal instructors: F. W. Ben- 
bell, and Phili Hale prewing and teint 
feat, et William Stone ive Design), B. ’ 
Pratt (Modelling), E. W. Em ae ear 44 and A. 
K. Cross (Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use 
of the galleries of the Mu — For circulars giving 
detaile information addr 
MISS ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 





DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


For the year 1899-1900, two Resident (Williams) 
Fellowships of $400 each are offered to graduates 
of Theological Schools who intend to devote them- 
selves to the Christian Ministry. These Fellow- 
ships are designed to encourage advanced theologi- 
cal work of a high order. Applications accompa- 
nied by testimonials and specimens of work must 
be made before April Ist, 1399, on special blanks to 
be obtained of ROBERT S. MOR ON, Secretary 
of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 


Preparatory toBryn Mawr College. 


Miss FLorence BALpwin, Principal. Within eight 
ears more than ninet; ~ pupils have entered Bryn 
awr College from this school. Diploma given in 

both General and Colle; 1 lag, prone ourses. 

Fine, fire-proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful 

grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 


FOR SALE. 
Short Distance from New York City. 


BP an emo | Select Preparatory School for Girls. 
rge house, allimprovements, beautiful grounds, every- 
tag in good order, we seks at ber NN price. 


Apply to 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 


Knackfuss’ Series of Mono- 
graphs on Artists. 


Richly Illustrated. 
JUST OUT: 


I. Raphael, $1.50. II. Holbein, $1.50. 
Others preparing. 


LEMCKE & BUECHNER, 812 Broadway, N.Y. 
PUBLISHERS. 


LIBRARIES. 


We suppl Pubite, Fetes f “pee es Rey and Club 

















Libraries w: ~ hd Ny g4 and enw. 
It is our Reriatt deal ne nathing 
Monthly Bulletin Not ur the publis! ig noteworthy, 
and popular books mailed on app! 
The Baker & Taylor Co. 
5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 





School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEA CHER S AGENCIES. 
Everett O, Fisk & Co., Propr' 
‘ Ashburton Place, Boston, 1242 12th Pane , Washington. 
56 Fifth Ave., gd Bg 414 Cent. -» Mini nenpess. 
130 Cooper Bdg., ver. 6525 Stima’ n Bk.,Los Angeles 
878 Wabash Ave., "ueae. 825 M’ket St., San Francisco 


LBANY TEACHERS' AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers in 
obtaining positions, Haran P. Frenowg, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, Oldest and best known in the U. 8, 
tablished 1855. 8 E. 14th 8t., N. Y. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 


is valuable in ion to pond 
AN AZeNCY fuence it tt merely heare of 
cancies and tells that'* ig somethin oral if itis toed to 
on about them recommend 4 teacher and rec- 


CW. BANDE! iat amore. Ons Recommends 

















F, W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 Sth Ave., between 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 


mporters of Fore Books for the lead: 

Baris Publishers; fauchnitars Brit Dabber, Teubner 
and Latin Catalogues of stoc 

on py ~4 New xs received from Shonen nd 

as soon as issued. 





Study and Practice of French in School 
IN THREE PARTS. 
By L. C. Boname, 2. aps South 16th St., Philadelphia 


A carefully iiied os , meeting requirements for 
entrance exemnination & ate t coll prosuce 3 in conversa- 
and onunciation oe cae. 


i in 
on a pul “Bowton: re A well-made series es, be 


FRENCH BOOKS “ss gtr, 


Complete Catalogue on 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 


ORN’S, 8, Kast 14th 8t.,N. Y. 
Send for new Catalogue. 
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Travel. 


ot BERMUDA 


FROST UNKNOWN. MALARIA IMPOSSIBLE. 


48 Hours from New York, by Elegant 
Steamships, Weekly. 


For Wie to West Indies 
PRITORIA 300 2d Fs “ 


Including Bermuda and Porto Rico. 


Duration of Cruise about 32 days. 20 days in the Tro- 
pics. For Pamphlets and full information, send to 
A. EB. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, _— 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY, L’T’D 

39 Broadway, New York. 


THOMAS COOK & SON, 261 Breadun 
A. AHERN, Sec aoeg SAY Canada. 


Four admirably arranged 
EUROPE and attractive routes for 
EUROPEAN PARTIES, 

under the patronage of 
Mrs. M. D FRAZAR are offered this sea- 
. son, which is the 
12th in practical experience with foreign 
tours. For daily itineraries and references, 
send to 72 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 
Special party Mmited to twelve will sail April 
29, by steamship ‘‘Kaiser Wilhelm II.’’ for Gibral- 
tar and Naples. Tour of 85 days—Italy, Switzer- 
land, German: Belgium, France, and 


ny Holland, 
England. Particularly attractive route. Applica- 
for as must be made at once. Ar- 





ay be made for spending a month at 
a rangemente English watering’ place lace s 


An Ideal Summer Tour of 20 Weeks 


IN ITALY, SWITZERLAND, GERMANY, HOL- 
LAND, BELGIUM, FRANCE, and ENGLAND. 


A Select Party, with Number Limited and Per- 
——— 





sonnel Guarded, wili sail from New York 
German toy x 1899, on 8S. S. ‘*‘EMS’’ of North 
loyd Line, tor Healy, stopping at Gibraltar. 


my the gage wan be ‘or ne ligent Travel at 
References . References 
Moderate Cost Rev. George R. o DeWater, D.D., 
Restor St. Andrew's Church, 2067 Fifth Ave., New 
. Robt. W. Ph.D., D.D., Drew 
Egg oe Seminary, Madison, N. J., and others. 
For Itine and full rticulars, ‘address Mr. 
CHARLES F PECK, 478 West 159th St., New York. 





HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 

A 68-page book (illustrated) describing Cathedral 
Route, a ‘athers, Dickens and Tennyson 
be mailed for three-cent stamp. Cir- 
culars dcecribing Harwich Hook of Holland Royal 

twin-screw steamship line from 
England to Continental Eorope, free. 
GREAT BASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND, 
Broapway, New Yor«. 


EUROPE Srmay"Sictertana: Seas: 





ae to travel 
witha snentant fe party under s 1 beh ee and at 
moderate DUN- 


expense. 
NING, Ph.D., 76 W. D., Fale Uni ‘Unie, Nev New ian Ct. 











oy } 2 e. Will find a comfortable 
Americans i Berlin home at Fri. Beck’s, Hal- 
leschestr, 20. Convenient 
location, liberal table. Opportunity for spe: akties Se 
man. Summer terms qneepicnally moderate Highest 
references. Circulars from M% 


11TH ANNUAL TOUR. Small 


Eu rope y= sails via Gibralter for Naples. 


rice. compreheusive 


. Address IN C. K 
a + 66 Sumner Street, Boston, Mass. 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 
IN, with their 9th Annual Clase 


young ung Ladies” Foreign Fo: Four. oh Restricted; highest re- 


GS, Lock Haven. Pa. 











‘Ty named 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT, 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,000 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best re- 
ferences. Illustrated pamphlets on application 
CaRL LaNpseR, Proprietor 


SWITZERLAND ott SAgNS 
HOTEL RICHE-MONT. 
First-class hote!] with moderate tariff. Large gardens 

Magnificent view over the lake and mountains. Lift 

baths, electric ee in every room. Patronized by Ame 

rican families n winter very reduced pension terms, 

Tariff and pamphlets sent free on application. 


THE NEW and WONDERFUL 


ZEISS 
FIELD-GLASSES. 


IMPORTED AND SOLD BY } 


THEODORE MUNDOREFF, Optician, | 
1167 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send for circular. 





bi buy one sell bills of exchange to and 
make Cable Transfers of money on Europe, 
LETTERS Austrailia and South Africa; also make 
collections and issue Commercial and 
Travellers’ Credits, available {n all parts 
of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


BO. & 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Queen’ s Empire. 


A pictorial record of the modes of government, national 
institutions, forms of worship, methods of travel. 
sports, recreations, occupations, and home life of the 
inhabitants of the British Empire. First Series, con 
taining about 300 full-page Ilustrations, reproduced 
from authentic photographs. Price, $3.50. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


7 AND 9 WEST 18TH ST., NEW YORK. 


FOR CATALOGUE OF 


CREDIT. 








Scarce, Curious, and Valuable 


BOOKS 


ADDRESS THE 


Franklin bead Book Sbop 
Box 4937) Station  B Pbiladelpbia 


CLARENE DON PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


(American Branch) 91 sth Ave., New York. 























THE BURTON SOCIETY will print for free dis- 
tribution among its members an illustrated fac. 
simile of the First Edition of 


Burton’s Arabian Nights. 


Cost of membership, $90, payable in instalments. 
Full particulars on application. 
THE BURTON SOCIETY, 
18 Barth Block, Denver, Col. 





a. as When caiies planes ask for 
LIBERAL weet you need a Book, 
DISCOUNTS. address MR. GRANT. 


Before buying books, write for quotations. An 
assortment of catalogues and special slipe of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10 cent stamp. 


P. B. GRANT, Books. 


23 W. 42p Sr., NEW YORK. 
anes this advertisement and receive a diecownt.} 





ANNUAL ye jag 
Norway and Central Eu 
ry Rew conducted by Prof. CAMILLE THURW 
Perce Buildi ng, Boston. 





antes Weekly Circular of ieee Reels Issued 
Saturday. Sent tis b 
H. W. HAGEMANN, 160 gth Ave., 





Ask deslens a | 


Special Diabetic Food, for Diabetes, 


at 
Cr eke Ses have Gluten Flou r, for Dyspepsia and Constipation, 





amphiet ‘Famphiee Barley C Crystals, for Kidney Troubles. 
Soin free. PARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N. ¥., U.5. A. 
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Constable Koco 


Upholstery. 
Lace Curtains. 


Point Arab and Renaissance Laces. 


For Vestibule Curtains. 
Madras, Muslin, Guipure, Egyptian, 
and plain Nets for 
Cottage window furnishings. 


Tapestry Curtains, Table and Couch Covers 


Plain and Figured Silks for Window 
Draperies. 
Oriental Embroideries. 


Broadway AK 


NEW YORK. 


19th st. 





50” Reduction 


THE PRICE OF THE 


History of the Jews 


By Prof. H. GRAETZ 


Reduced from $15 to 


$9.00 per set of Six Volumes 


(An average of over 600 octavo pages to each volume.) 


A complete description from the earliest times to the 
present 

The concluding volume contatns an elaborate Index, 
Maps, and Chronological! Tables 


“ Prof. Gractz is the historiographer par excellence of 
the Jews. His work, at present the aurnority upon the 
subject of Jewish History, bids fair to hold! ite preért 
nent position for some time, perhaps dec ade *.” 2 resace 


to Index Volume. 


Scholars, Students, peapeodarane Laymen 


should avall themselves of t opportunity of placing 
this valuable work in their Mbrarie “ 





On receipt of the price, the volumes will be sent, post 
paid, to any address in the United States 


The Jewish Publication Society 
of America 
tots ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Mr. John Lane has Just Published 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OP WILLIAM WAT- 


. Crown Svo, 305 pp., de aigned cover, $2.5 





The London Daily Chronicle ways: “As we look 
through this collected edition of his work, we fee! 
confirmed in our belief that, whatever his limitations 
and they are not few, ft Is Mr. W ataon ‘s function and 
his glory to hand on, tn this generat the great clas 
sical tradition of English poetry On the threshold of 
the twentieth century he reconcties and brings to « 


common denominator, aa tt were, ‘the best qualities of 
eighteenth-century and of ninetecnthcentury verse. 
He fa the heir no leas of Dryden than of Tennyson; ft 
is hard to say whether Keats or Pope has more po- 
tently influenced him. There t# significance tn the fact 
that his favorite instrument, which he fingers with the 
utmost mastery, is the classic Instrument of the English 
Muse—the tambic pentameter, Pregnant, resonant, 
memorable lines fow tnexhaustibly from his pen; and 
some of the m, we venture to predict, wili ifve with 
the language.” 


140 PIPTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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A Defence of By Gamauiet BrapFrorD. Two volumes, cloth, 8vo, $4.00. 
Democrac A constructive and critical attempt to show that not only does the trend of events tend to show that Democracy is a 
y form of government which will remain, but that it is the best form so far developed. 


‘The work is strong in its grasp of the subject, able in treatment, and in its contents It is a mine of ideas and information.” 
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LETTERS FROM JAPAN: A Record of Modern Life in the Island Empire 


By Mrs. Hues Fraser, author of * Palladia,” ‘‘ The Looms of Time,” ‘ A Chapter of Accidents,” etc. Superbly illustrated. 
Just Ready. Two Volumes, Medium 8yo. Cloth, 8vo, $7.50. 





INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LITERATURE | A HISTORY OF ENGLISH DRAMATIC LITERATURE 
TO THE DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE 


» Pp 7 > : 1 i “ 
ie ol i Weng eg eee eee aes Cente, | BYALW.Wano,1it.D Revised. ‘Three Vola. Clath, vo, $9.00n. 
. : E ‘ P 3 Nothing ever filled the demand for this work while it was out of print, but 
A collection of short masterpieces of modern literature. the author was unwilling to issue it again without thorough revision. 





Nearly ready, THE GOSPEL FOR A WORLD OF SIN 


Dr.HeNRY VAN DYKE’S By Henry Van Dyke, D.D., Pastor of the Brick Church, New York, author of “The Gospel for an Age of Doubt,” to which the 
New Book. new book is a companion. ' Cloth, crown 8vo, $1.25 


“The most vital, suggestive, helpful book we know in the whole range of “Dr. Van Dyke’s lectures form one of the most eloquent “ened of 








theological writing at this period.”’—The New York Times. | Christianity that we have yet met with.”—The Academy, 
HEART OF MAN OLD CAMBRIDGE 

By Grorar Epwarp Woopserry. Cloth, 1amo. In press. | By THomaAs WENTWoRTH HiGGInson. Cloth, 1amo. In press. 

Contents:—Taormina; A New Defence of Poetry; Democracy; The The first volume of a series entitled ‘‘ National Studies in American Let- 
Ride. ters,” edited by Gro, E. WoopBERRY. 

In press. THE STATESIIAN’S YEAR BOOK, 18 American 
36th Annual E ES N’S YEAR ° 99 Edition, 
Publication. Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World for the Year 1898. 1899. 


“Stands easily first among the statistical annuals published in the English language.”—Review of Reviews. 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH THOUGHT THE THEORY OF THE LEISURE CLASS 
A Srupy 1n THE Economic INTERPRETATION OF History. An Economic Srupy In THE EvoLuTion oF INSTITUTIONS. 
By Simon N. Parren, Professor of Political Economy at the University of | By Taorstem B. Vesien, Ph.D., Instructor in Political Economy and Man- 
Pennsylvania. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 aging Editor of the Journal of Political Economy, Vetvgriy ~ Chispeo. 
» 8vo, $2. 


The purpose of this book is to bring out the connection between the 
economic events that determine a nation’s prosperity and the thought and 
feelings of the people. 


The book deals with the leisure class as an institution, its history and its 
place as a factor in the culture of to-day. 





THE DAWN OF REASON 


AL TRAITS IN THE LOWER ANIMALS, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO INSECTS. 


MENT 
On Evolution By James Were, Jn., M.D., author yt “The Psychical Correlation of Religious Emotion and Sexual Desire,” Sa: Just reudy. 
1amo, $1.28. 





of the Mind Aclear, simple and brief statement of the evidences of mental action in the lower animals. 
THE STORY OF FRANCE IMPAIRED EYESIGHT 
Prom the Earliest Times to the Consulate of Napoleon Bonaparte. The — of Its Relief by Glasses. 
By the Hon. Tmomas B. Watson. By D. B. 8t. Jonny , LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Diseases of the 
Volume I, Now ready, $2.g0. Volume II, In Press, $2.50 Eye ; Post-Graduate uD. f School and Hospital ; Surgeon to the 
“A highly interesting book gon one of the most fascinating themes of hatean PF > one Ear Hospital, etc., author of ‘ A Olinical Manual of Dis» 
history.”—Henry M. Barrp in ture. 6 Eye.” ‘cioth, 12mo, $1.00 net, 
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‘The Week. 


Other Congresses have been extrava- 
gant, but we doubt if any was so urged 
and hurried into extravagance by the 
President as was the Fifty-fifth. That 
is a point to be set down in its favor. It 
was spendthrift, but it was not so wan- 
tonly prodigal as the President would 
have had it be. Not only did no warn- 
ing against lavish appropriations come 
from him, such as almost every Presi- 
dent for years has felt it his duty to 
utter; not only did he fail to interpose 
with his veto to save the Treasury one 
squandered dollar; but by open recom- 
mendation and private prompting he 
tried to get Congress to spend some 
$200,000,000 more than it did. The Nica- 
ragua Canal bill nominally carried $115,- 
000,000, and would surely have led to at 
least $50,000,000 more, yet Mr. McKinley 
favored that costly leap into the dark. 
The shipping subsidies bill stood to take 
anywhere from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 
out of the Treasury, and the President 
advised Congress to pass that. He in- 
formed it that the Hawaiian cable bili, 
appropriating $2,500,000, was “a para- 
mount necessity,” and should be made 
law at once. All these Executive incite- 
ments to extravagance Congress with- 
stood. It had a more careful regard for 
the national finances than had their 
sworn guardian, the President. Never 
before was such a thing seen in this 
country—the Chief Magistrate leading 
in advocacy of reckless expenditure, and 
the House of Representatives refusing 
to follow him. 








It is gratifying to learn that a bill 
slipped through Congress during the last 
hours of the session which will work 
important reforms in the pension sys- 
tem. One abuse of that system has been 
the marriage of veterans, sometimes 
almost in their dotage, to young women, 
who expect that their husbands will 
soon die, and that they will thereafter 
draw widows’ pensions for the rest of 
their lives. The new law provides that 
no pension shall be granted to the widow 
of any pensioner who marries him 
after the approval of this act, on the 
3d of March. There are a number 
of State and national homes for sol- 
diers, many of the inmates of which, 
besides being supported by the federal 
or State Government, have received the 
full amount of their pensions, like their 
fellows outside. The new law provides 
that, when a pensioner enters such a 
home, one-half of his allowance shall 
be paid to his wife or to his minor 
children. Under the old system, a pen- 
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sioner with a family might desert his 
wife and children and still draw the 
full amount of his pension. The new | 
law provides that, when a pensioner is | 
guilty of such desertion, one-half of his | 
pension shall be paid to his family. 





Senator Foraker, an Ohio man who 
takes pains to say that he is not get- 
ting the smallest ‘piece’ of the “good 
things going” in this Ohio Administra- 
tion, secured the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the army bill which not only is 
a bit of cold devilishness, but is calcu- 
lated to bring to naught the most be- 
nevolent plans of the President and his 
friends to “assimilate” Cuba. This 
amendment reads: 





“And provided further. That no business 
franchises or concessions of any kind what- 
ever shall be granted by the United States, 
or by any military or other authority what- | 
ever, in the island of Cuba during the occu- | 
pation thereof by the United States.” 


What a blow this was to the plans of | 
our most benevolent statesmen, was 
made clear at once by their outcries. 
Hanna of Ohio opposed the amendment; 
so did Platt of New York; so did Sewell 
of New Jersey. All these eminent men, 
brooding night and day on schemes for 
doing good to the Cubans and (inciden- 
tally) to themselves, saw immediately 
that this Foraker amendment would ruin 
the whole colonial system, and almost 
make them sorry that they had shed 
their blood to free Cuba. But a spiteful 
and narrow-minded Congress passed it 
nevertheless, and the colonial board ap- 
pointed by the President to study ques- 
tions relating to the judiciary, and taxa- 
tion, and the sale or gift of franchises, 
railway grants, street-car line conces- 
sions, electric-light and other municipal 
monopolies was shunted off from Cuba 
to Porto Rico. 





In view of the fact that the new army 
law compels the President to reduce in 
rank such men as Gens. Ludlow and 
Wood, and gives him no opportunity to 
make Gen. Otis a regular Major-General, 
the bestowal by Congress of the prized 
rank of Brigadier-General in the regular 
army upon Col. Frederick C. Ainsworth 
has caused no little comment among 
army men. Formerly a surgeon in the 
regular service, Gen. Ainsworth, as we 
must now call him, was made Chief of 
the Record and Pension Office of the 
War Department some years ago. By 
the introduction of a card catalogue, he 
very rapidly made what had been one 


of the most useless departments in | 


Washington one of the most serviceable 
and efficient. In 1892 he received the 
rank of Colonel, to the amazement of 
the army, and was borne upon the army 
register in a place by himself, since he 





belonged neither to the line nor to the 






staff. But even this did not satisfy his 
ambition, and as a result the new army 
law provided the Brigadier's star for 
him, besides “creating a place” for John 
Tweedale, chief clerk of the War Depart- 


|; ment, as his assistant with the rank of 


Major. There are now no good reasons 
why the head clerks in the Weather 
Bureau and Agricultural Department 
should not be Colonels, and we are glad 
to notice that Mr. McKinley is also of 
this opinion, since he is said to have 
promised to bestow a vacant paymaster 
ship, with the rank of Major, upon an 
elderly private secretary, hitherto con- 
tent to be a civilian. 


Now that a spoilsman has been given 
charge of the Census Bureau, earnest at- 
tempts are made to convince the country 
that it will not be run on the spoils 
basis. Director Merriam has announced 
that “all applicants will be subjected 
to an examination, before appointment, 
which will be as rigid as the examina 
tions before the Civil-Service Commis- 
sion,” and that no political influence 
will be sufficient to put on the roll any 
person of whose competency the Direc- 
tor has not been satisfied, or to keep one 
who proves on trial to be incompetent. 
Such a statement from a known believ- 
er in civil-service reform, like Carroll 
D). Wright, would carry weight; people 
would feel no doubt that a Director of 
this type would live up to it. The diffi- 
culty about accepting it from Mr. Mer- 
riam is that, if he were to live up to it, 
the change of habit would be as great 
as it would be in Col. Wright's case were 
he to turn spoilsman. Mr. Merriam got 
his own place through “pull,” not merit; 
and it will be the most extraordinary 
thing ever seen if such a man shall hon- 
estly enforce the merit sysiem among 
his subordinates. 





It seems that the appointment of a 
statistician as Assistant Director of the 
Census, after a spoilsman had been 
placed at the head of the Bureau, was 
not a matter of choice on the part of the 
President. The law left him no discre- 
tion in the premises. It provides that 
“there shall also be an Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Census, who shall be an ex- 
perienced, practical statistician.” Even 
the spoils-seeking Congressmen realized 
that, with a “practical politician” at the 
top and the same sort of employees at 
the bottom, there must be somewhere 
an official who has had some experience 
in statistics. But this is almost the 
only concession to such considerations 
which we can find in the law. On the 
other hand, great care was taken by 
Congress to guard against the entrance 
of trained men outside the places of 
Assistant Director and five chief statis- 
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ticians, “who shall be persons of known 
and tried experience in statistical work.” 
One illustration of this is found in the 
curious provision that “employees in the 
existing branches of the departmental 
service, whose services may be specially 
desired by the Director of the Census, 
not exceeding six in all, may be trans- 
ferred without examination, and at the 
end of such service the employees so 
transferred shall be eligible to appoint- 
ment in any department without addi- 
tional examination, when vacancies ex- 
ist.””. There are several hundred persons 
in the classified service who have had 
training in census and statistical work, 
and it would have been a great advan- 
tage if any number of these had been 
made available for present need, and then 
returnable to the classified service. As 
originally drawn, the bill provided that 
such transfers might be made without 
any restriction. But the spoilsmen were 
so afraid that “their workers” might 
be kept out by this employment of 
skilled clerks who were “under the civil 
service,” that they insisted upon limiting 
the number of such transfers to six—a 
perfectly ridiculous restriction in any 
other light than as a bar to the free en- 
trance of experience, skill, and demon- 
strated merit. 





Before leaving Washington for his va- 
cation in Georgia, President McKinley 
appointed Herbert Putnam to be Libra- 
rian of the National Library. The nomi- 
nation cannot be sent to the Senate until 
the next session of Congress opens, but 
there can be no doubt that it will then 
be confirmed, so that the incident may 
now be considered closed. Mr. Putnam’s 
“platform” as Librarian at Washington 
has been drawn up by himself. About 
two years ago the Joint Congressional 
Committee having charge of the insti- 
tution gave a hearing as to the policy 
which ought to be adopted for its regu- 
lation in the new building. Mr. Putnam 
appeared before the committee, and, af- 
ter expressing his views on the subject, 
said: 

“T should suppose that the man who is 
to have the final administration of that 
library must have, above all things else, 
administrative ability. I do not be- 
lieve that your chief administrative officer, 
attending properly to the business problems 
of the library, need be a profound biblio- 
grapher or need know the most, of all the 
persons in the library, as to what the library 
contains. He should know enough of the 
literary side of the library, of bibliography, 
ete., to appreciate intelligently the needs of 
the several departments of specialized work. 
I should regard him as bearing a relation to 
the library something similar to that borne 
by the President of a university to the 
several departments of that university.” 
This, in substance, was the picture 
drawn by the Council of the American 
Library Association for transmittal to 
the President on January 30; and it is 
the opinion of the foremost librarians of 
the country that Mr. Putnam is best 
qualified of their craft to organize the 
National Library on wise lines, take it 








and keep it clean out of politics, and 
make it the guiding star of the library 
movement in this hemisphere. The post 
is his with no political or personal obli- 
gations whatever. 





We hear of a good deal of dissatis- 
faction and disgust among Republicans 
over the Thomasville trip of the 
President’s. Why, they ask, should he 
let Hanna carry him off so ostentatious- 
ly? Why should he give color to the 
talk that Hanna is very anxious about 
the next Presidential nomination and 
campaign, and that he is really taking 
Mr. McKinley off for a “rest” which will 
consist of interviewing politicians from 
all over the country, and planning for 


the contests of 1900? Why, above all, 


these nervous Republicans are wonder- 
ing, should the President choose just this 
time, when the forces of Bryanism and 
revolt are rallying to the cry that mono- 
polists and speculators are in control of 
the Government, to go off as the personal 
property of the chief agent of the mono- 
polists and speculators? It gives too 
much plausibility to the charge that 
Hanna is really the Government— 
not simply the power behind the throne, 
but on the throne itself a good part of 
the time. Already has this idea taken 
firm root in the simple minds of the 
Filipinos. Witness this astonishing dis- 
patch, included in the documents print- 
ed with the Peace Treaty: 

“Cortes family, representing wealthy, edu- 
cated families Manila, implore you in name 
humanity and Christianity not to desert 


them, and aid to obtain annexation Philip- 
pines to America.” 


To what potentate does the reader 
suppose this appeal was addressed? 
Why, to “Hon. Marcus Hanna, United 
States Senate, Washington.” In other 
words, the Filipinos went straight to 
headquarters, and applied to the man 
whom they understood to be the real 
President. It would be an embarrassing 
thing, say the disquieted Republicans 
whom we are quoting, to have that idea 
get into the heads of people in this 
country, too. 





If the Beef Court of Inquiry is really 
purposing to bring in a report white- 
washing Alger and his canned roast beef, 
it would be wise to get out of Chicago 
as soon as possible. Every time that its 
members look into the meat-canning in- 
dustry there they discover evidence 
which is very damaging to Alger and his 
favored contractors. They brought out 
the fact on Friday that the so-called 
canned roast beef which was sent to the 
army in Cuba and elsewhere was not 
roast beef at all, but simply boiled beef, 
usually of the kind that had been re- 
jected as unsalable because of its lean- 
ness. On Saturday it was shown, on the 
testimony of an inspector of the Bureau 
of Animal Industries, that in a certain 
canning-house “diseased beef was re- 








moved from the top of a rendering tank 
after it had been placed there for de- 
struction,” and had been sold in the Chi- 
cago market. Whether any of this had 
been sent to our soldiers, did not ap- 
pear from the testimony, but the de- 
scription tallies well with that which 
many of the soldiers have given of what 
they were supplied with. In regard to 
the canned beef which he knew had been 
sent to the soldiers this inspector testi- 
fied that it was the kind known as 
“chuck,” the cheapest grade of all, taken 
from the poorest. cattle in the market, 
and worth from three to four cents a 
pound. Does not this tally precisely 
with the evidence given by the officers 
and men regarding the ‘canned roast 
beef”’ which they had? 





It appears from Mr. Howell’s candid 
statement on Saturday that one of the 
most vexatious of the custom-house re- 
gulations which he quotes has no sta- 
tutory basis at all. It is, we presume, 
the composition of Mr. Gage or of Mr. 
Howell himself, for he says that it was 
framed “recently,” that “it is still in 
force,’”’ and that it is “a new order.” We 
may rely upon it that, could he have 
put it off on anybody else, he would 
have done so. Read it again, fellow- 
citizens, and in doing so remember that 
this is a. p. 1899, not 1799; that this is 
the United States of America, not Mo- 
rocco or Turkey ; that the object of taxa- 
tion in civilized states is not to plunder 
or build up character, but to collect re- 
venue for the Government; that all our 
Government gets from this grand “re- 
gulation” is $140,000 a year, and that for 
securing this portion of a revenue of 
$340,000,000 it annoys, vexes, insults, de- 
lays, and endangers the health of the 
average of 120,000 persons who arrive in 
first-class steamers at this port from 
Europe every year: 

‘“‘Whenever the baggage of passengers ar- 
riving from abroad is found to contain any 
articles purchased abroad which have not 
been declared by the passengers, they shall 
be described on the back of the baggage de- 
claration by the inspector and submitted to 
the appraising officers for appraisement, and 
the inspector will be held responsible for 


the failure to so find and report such articles, 
regardless of their value.’’ 





Read it carefully, we say, and do not 
throw away such a product of construc- 
tive statesmanship, and then, having 
chosen some quiet place for reflection, 
will it not occur to you, if you have re- 
ceived even a common-school education, 
that the whole of this preposterous cus- 
tom-house machinery, inspectors, ap- 
praisers, and deputy surveyors, might 
be dispensed with by exacting from 
each passenger, as he descends the 
gangway, a fixed sum of one dollar, or 
of one dollar and a half, for the privi- 
lege of landing in America?— 


“My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing."’ 


In this way the Government would get 
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its revenue much more surely than at 
present, nobody would be vexed, in- 
convenienced, or detained; 
even poor teachers or professors, would 
pay the dollar gladly. We will under- 
take, for our own part, to pay two dol- 
lars. Is it not astonishing that when 
two statesmen like Messrs. Gage and 
Howell set about concocting such a god- 
like “regulation,” this scheme did not 
occur to them? 
boldly if they know of any American 


business man of mature age who, if he | 


was going to frame a regulation that 
was likely to annoy and insult many 
thousands of his fellow-citizens, would 
not wait to,see by his books how much 
it would bring in to his.account, and, 
on discovering that the amount was 
very small, would not ask himself 
whether there was not some easier and 
less offensive way of bringing in the 
same amount? 





The desire of the people in Fort 


Wrangel, Alaska, to be set off from the | 
in order to | 


United States to Canada, 
get decent government, seems natural 
enough when we learn what sort of offi- 
cials the Washington authorities have 
been sending there. Gov. Brady of 
Alaska is authority for the statement 
that there are sixty men in whose hands 
is the government of the Territory; that 
“they have no interests in Alaska except 
to grab whatever they can and get 
away”; that “they are like a lot of hun- 
gry codfish’; and that “seven of these 
officials, 11 per cent. of the entire gov- 
ernment, are now under indictment for 
malfeasance in office.’ As one sample 
of the methods pursued, he cites the 
fact that our Government prohibits the 
sale of liquor, and yet collects a revenue 
from its sale. As illustrations of the 
way that the liquor laws are enforced, 
Gov. Brady says that he has known 
judges who would try a “joint’-keeper, 
and then go to his saloon for a drink 
with him; and that one of the officials 
now under indictment was proved to have 
made a raid on a “joint,” and then turned 
around and sold the liquor back to the 
saloon-keeper! 
spect for such a government,” says Gov. 
Brady, “and who can blame him?” “The 
way that those appointments are made 
is abominable,” is another of his com- 
ments. All this is more important for 
its bearing upon the future of “our new 


possessions” than upon the present of a | 
possession which we have had for more | 


than thirty years. One expansionist at 
least has got his eyes open to the sig- 
nificance of the Fort Wrangel incident. 
In a speech on Saturday evening Gov. 
Roosevelt said: 


“Have you read in the papers that an | 


Alaskan town wants to be transferred to Ca- 
nada? It wants to get from under our flag 
merely because no one has thought it worth 
while to give Alaska good government. If 
we govern the Philippines, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
and Hawaii as we have governed Alaska, we 
shall have the same results.” 





everybody, | 


We ask all our readers | 


“The native has no re- | 


The eleven car-loads of our citizens 
who journeyed to Albany last week in 
the interest of the Amsterdam Avenue 
bill, received an object-lesson in the 
modern science of government which 
| Should be of great value to them. They 
learned more in a few hours about the 
wonderful system under which they are 
living in this city than years of quiet 
observation and 
able to teach 





experience have been 
them. They went 
fident that Croker was with them, that 
; he would 


over 


con- 


exercise his absolute power 


the of the 


Tammany members 
Legislature in favor of their 
| they were even able to think kindly of 
him for thus exercising his power in the 
interests of the people. Surely a boss 
who was willing to exert his influence 
for good in this way could not be such 
a very bad man after all. Possibly the 
stories about his using his great power 
mainly for purposes of blackmail might 
be mere inventions of his enemies. 
newspapers are shamefully reckless 
about charges of this kind against public 
men, you know. 
Albany, and went to the “halls of legis- 
lation.” They were received by the 
Senators, and an adjournment of five 
minutes was voted in order that they 
might shake hands with the statesmen. 
Then the Senate reassembled, and the 
visiting citizens were treated to what 
the Boys call a “whirl.” The bill that 
they desired to have passed was taken 
up, and an amendment was proposed 
which meant its death. It was opposed 
valiantly by the champions of the mea- 
sure, and defended with great plausi- 
bility by the leading statesmen who re- 
present the eminent Mr. Croker in the 
Senate, assisted by the leading statesmen 
who represent the eminent Mr. Platt in 
the same body. A vote was taken, and 
these two bodies of leading statesmen 
were discovered to be working heartily 
together for the amendment that would 
nullify the bill. What did that mean? 
Why, simply that the “orders” of the 
two bosses had either been different 
from what the visiting citizens had been 
assured they were, or else the represen- 
tatives of the bosses had misunder- 
stood them. 








While the visiting citizens were try- 
| ing to unravel this mystery, there came 
| a second “whirl” to add to their con- 
fusion. No sooner had word reached the 
Assembly that the Senate had amended 
the bill, than the latter body turned 
| about and passed it in its original form 
without amendment. Strangely enough, 
| this action was taken by the same com- 
bination of boss-representatives that had 
succeeded in amending the bill in the 
Senate. Indeed, in making the combina- 
tion in the Assembly, the Battery liquor- 
dealer who has the honor to be the 
personal representative of Mr. Croker 
in that body, announced that the “gen- 


bill, and | 


| by its bill. 


Well, they arrived in | 


| other 
/come in, and there is such a difference 





tleman who has the honor to preside 
over and direct the affairs of the city of 


New York told me on Sunday night that 


he did not want the Democratic organi- 
zation of Tammany Hall to oppose or 
| vote against this bill.” That silenced 
all opposition, as well it might. It was 
in the nature of a royal edict When 
word of it reached the Senate, the repre- 
sentatives in that body of the “gentle- 


man who has the honor to preside over 
and direct the affairs of the city of New 


York" were dumfounded, of course 
They must have misunderstood their 
orders, but, whether they did or not 


they were determined to adhere to their 


amendment to the bill. What is the 
result? Simply what is known at Al 
bany as a “see-saw.” Each house will 


make it a “matter of principle” to stand 
The Senate will insist upon 
the Assembly 


its amendment as vital; 


| will insist that to permit the amendment 


| to prevail will destroy the usefulness of 
The | 


the bill. Consequence—no legislation 


The native hue of resolution is being 
sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought 
In 
to 


on more than our side of the water. 
words, the bills have begun 
in one's spirits usually between the time 
when one is spending and the time when 
one is paying! In England there is a 
huge deficit in the revenue for the year, 
and the newspapers are warning the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer not to add 
to the income tax, but there is, of course, 
no general agreement to the exact 
place where he is to get the money. The 
protectionists are all alive with the hope 
of getting a tax on corn and other farm 
products, that will make the landlords 
and farmers happy, and make the labor- 
er share more fully in the work of 
civilizing the “brown man’ and get a 
piece of “the glory.” But ever since 
Lowe tried to tax lucifer-matches, Chan- 
cellors have been chary direct 
taxes on the common people which these 
can see too plainly, as they have no 
Griggs in England to tell the working 
people about “glory.” We may feel sure 
that from this time forward the “white 
man’s burden” will begin to feel too 
heavy for comfort. We are rapidly en- 
tering on the educational period, in fact, 
for expanding democracies. No drunken 
fit ever fails to be followed by a period 
of headache and reflection. Then we 
fear the great “alliance” of last year of 
the two branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race is not “panning out” as was ex- 
pected. Conquering America is not what 
they thought it im England. The cam- 
paigns in Cuba and the Philippines have 
not made America seem such a help 
against the “brown man” as Was ex- 
pected. The beef, and Alger, and Eagan. 
and the prodigious bard-like literature 
of the war have offended English taste, 
and even Punch has ventured to satirize 
Hobson's osculatory performances. 


as 


about 
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“CHAOS.” 


The expansionists have begun to 
threaten us with “chaos” if they stop 
killing people with machine-guns in the 
Philippines, just as they threatened us 
with “a renewal of the war” if the treaty 
with Spain was not promptly ratified, 
concealing from us carefully who was to 
renew it. One thing they apparently do 
not see, and that is that they are ac- 
customing us to “chaos.’”’ What are we 
doing but establishing chaos and carry- 
ing it on as a sort of business in which 
we are proud to excel? What is chaos 
but gun government, many thousands of 
deaths by violence, absence of civil law, 
great, sense of insecurity among the 
peaceable, daily growth among large 
bodies of the population of intense ha- 
tred and study of revenge,towards the 
people claiming the government, inde- 
finite postponement of peace and order 
and trade and commerce and industry? 
Why, bless your innocent souls, expan- 
sionists dear, chaos has been the normal 
state of the Filipinos for generations, 
and what we thought you were going to 
do was to put an end to it. Now you 
tell us that if you stop killing the Fili- 
pinos and try kindness and conciliation, 
“chaos” will begin. But there cannot 
be worse chaos than you are carrying 
on. Every dispatch from Gen. Otis tells 
of chaos, and nothing else. It tells only 
of skirmishes, slaughters, assassinations, 
burnings, of the general destruction 
around Manila of all the works of civili- 
zation, of the death of thousands of half- 
civilized men, solely because you choose 
to call them “rebels,” though they have 
never acknowledged your authority, and 
you have not a particle of claim to their 
allegiance except what is based on a 
bogus purchase from a bankrupt vendor 
-—and you Americans! 

The truth is that we, “foremost in 
the files of time,” have simply bought 
the good will of a chaos. business 
from a broken-down old .dealer, the 
last left in the world, and have be- 
gun to carry it on at the old stand 
in precisely the old way, except that we 
are substituting Protestantism for 
Catholicism, enlightenment for supersti- 
tion, Amerian bragging and blowing for 
Spanish bragging and blowing, and 
keen, effective slaughter for Spanish old- 
fashioned, clumsy slaughter. We are, 
in fact, trying to do exactly what the 
Spaniards were trying to do—that is, 
hold down a wild people against their 
will 8,000 miles away. We are trying to 
do what Spain tried to do in all the Spa- 
nish-American republics and ! Cuba, 
without success, and with a government 
much less adapted to the work than 
Spain's. Our government was made for 
peaceable, industrious, homogeneous, 
Protestant men, We are abandoning 
our ploughs and looms to engage in the 
old detestable Spanish business of 
“chaos’’-makingand “concentrading,” for 
which we have neither fitness nor expe- 





rience. What do we think of a conquer- 
ing Power whose Secretary of War had 
to quit the army to avoid court-martial, 
and promptly uses his authority to 
serve decayed beef to the troops, whose 
Commissary-General blackguards the 
Commanding General in a _ carefully 
composed essay in the language of a 
drab in the ‘stews, and is rewarded by 
the Executive with six years’ vacation 
on full pay? To be a successful con- 
queror you must not only have guns and 
soldiers, but a conqueror’s manners and 
the ways of a conqueror, and you must 
modify your Christianity. 

Many good people who do not approve 
of “chaos” are asking themselves in a 
helpless way, “What are we to do? we 
are in for it,” and so on. Well, we 
luckily know something about these 
“rebels” from the experience of the 
Spaniards—that the “rebels” rely mainly 
on their climate and the wide and scat- 
tered nature of their territory. All the 
difficulties will be much greater for us 
than for them, except cannonading from 
the shore—that is, a few miles. If the 
rebels will not accept our rule through 
conciliation, we can avoid a long war 
and great loss of life and probable ulti- 
mate relinquishment of the enterprise 
only by leaving the islands to their 
own devices. We assure those who are 
afraid of anarchy and chaos that there 
will be less of that in the native way 
than in ours. All Spanish-American 
states have had anarchy at first. But 
sooner or later there comes to the top a 
man of their own blood, race, and reli- 
gion who understands them, and he gets 
hold of power, has a following among 
them, and eventually establishes some 
kind of government suited to the wants 
of their civilization. We have under- 
taken this enterprise through the advice 
of men who know nothing of the sub- 
ject, backed by adventurous youths who 
wanted the fun of war, and parsons who 
had grown tired of Christianity. They 
wanted to spread the Gospel with im- 
proved weapons instead of the old pikes 
the Spaniards used to spread it with. 





THE NEGLECT OF HAWAII. 


If the action of Congress, or, rather, 
its failure to take action, respecting the 
government of Hawaii were a fair indi- 
cation of the benevolent attention which 
our island territories are likely to re- 
ceive from us, they might be tempted 
to think their last state worse than their 
first. The case seemed clear for prompt 
legislation. There has been no war in 
Hawaii. No preliminary work of paci- 
fication was necessary. The islands, 
moreover, had long been accustomed to 
a representative government. The in- 


habitants were ready for some form of 
local rule under American sovereignty. 
Full material for judgment was before 
Congress; a commission had made an 
exhaustive report and offered a bill; Ha- 





waiians and Americans alike declared 
the matter to be one of great urgency; 
yet Congress did just nothing at all. 
We forget—it did one thing: it extended 
our navigation laws to the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands. They asked for the bread of a 
territorial government, and we gave 
them the stone of an obsolete and re- 
strictive shipping law. 


That the affair may stand out in its 
true light, we set forth the successive 
steps which seemed to lead straight up 
to legislative action, but which led only 
to legislative neglect. The joint reso- 
lution of July 7, 1898, annexing the isl- 
ands, declared that the Congress of the 
United States “shall provide for the gov- 
ernment of such islands.” In order that 
Congress might be able to act intelligent- 
ly, the resolution further provided for 
the appointment of a commission to “re- 
commend to Congress such legislation 
concerning the Hawaiian Islands as they 
shall deem necessary or proper.” Sucha 
commission was duly appointed by the 
President, visited the islands, and made 
a report to Congress which, with re- 
commendations, filled 560 pages. Presi- 
dent McKinley brought the whole matter 
to the attention of Congress. He said, 
with his beautiful faith in Congress, that 
he “believed” the recommendations of 
the Commission would receive from Con- 
gress “the earnest consideration due to 
the magnitude of the responsibility rest- 
ing upon you.” But a President who 
“believed” that would believe anything. 
Congress simply chucked the whole thing 
overboard. It would not even discuss 
the bills for Hawaiian government. Its 
way of dealing with the magnitude of 
responsibility is to ignore it altogether. 
Even when the President sent in a spe- 
cial message to remind it that at least 
a bill to lay a cable to Hawaii was ‘a 
paramount necessity before the close of 
the present Congress,’ Congress coolly 
said, “Oh, you think so, do you?” and 
threw his message into the waste-basket. 

There was particular reason for haste 
in legislating for Hawaii because the 
resolution of annexation had left the 
islands in a very awkward legal situa- 
tion. The Hawaiian Supreme Court had 
held that the jurisdiction of the local 
courts had been seriously impaired. 
They were inhibited from passing on 
all cases arising under the laws or the 
Constitution of the United States, yet no 
court of competent jurisdiction had been 
erected in their stead. All admiralty 


questions, for example, are indefinitely’ 


hung up in Hawaii, because no court has 
jurisdiction to try them. It seemed that 
the least Congress could do was to pass 
a remedial bill to cure this unlucky legal 
muddle of its own creating. But it did 
nothing. The Hawaiians cried out for 
relief, but 2,000 miles is a long way for 
the human voice to carry, especially 
when there is so much louder and nearer 
a clamor from the “deestricts.”” A Con- 
gressman could not well be expected to 
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attend to the jurisdiction of a court in 
Honolulu when he had to spend his days 
and nights hustling for a new court- 
house in Liberty Corners. 

There must be a moral in all this, but 
we will leave the expansionists to draw 
it. They told us how the horizon of 


Congress was to be “broadened” by hav- | 
ing to legislate for distant possessions. | 


They explained how inevitable it would 
be that a more serious tone and a higher 
statesmanship should result from our 


plunging into world-politics, as the Ger- | 


mans say. The way to develop a, sense 
of responsibility was to undertake new 
duties; that is, to cure a weak back, pile 
on more burdens. Well, we know that 
the case of Hawaii must prove all this 
to be true, for the expansionists are 
never mistaken, but they ought to ex- 
plain at least to the wondering Hawaii- 
ans just how it all happened, and how 


methods, to secure its enactment. Labor is 

the creative power of wealth. Workingmen 

from the farm, the mines, and the shops | 
cannot become lobbyists. They have not 

the means to this end. Business men and 

the common people have not the time. It 

becomes, therefore, the sacred duty of law- 

makers to look after the people and to see 

to it that no inroads are made upon their 

rights.”’ 


Indiana newspapers agree that there 
was abundant warrant for such talk by 
the Governor. “Every State in the Union 
has suffered more or less from lobby- 
ists,” says the Indianapolis Journal, “and 
none more than Indiana.” During the 
last ten years a number of important 
reforms have been carried through the 
Legislature. The Journal testifies that 


| “every measure of progress and reform 
| that has been enacted in the State has 


| been passed over the opposition of a 


the wisdom and benevolence of Congress | 
were displayed towards the islanders by | 


letting them severely alone. 

The real reason of the failure of the 
Hawaiian bills to receive any attention 
from Congress is, we presume, the “short 
session.”” When legislation is in a state 
of chronic congestion, and desperate ef- 
forts have to be made to get through the 
bills necessary to keep the Government 


| purpose of defeating the reform. 


going, it takes a powerful push indeed to | 
get any other measure to the front. If | 


the Hanna-Payne ship-subsidy bill, with 
its enormous bribes, its tremendous ar- 
ray of selfish interests in support of it, 
could not get a hearing, it is not, perhaps, 
surprising that the Hawaiian bills were 
turned out of doors. Nor do we suppose 
any serious or lasting harm will be caus- 
ed by delay. The courts in Hawaii will 
find some way to punish crime. 
men in control of the Hawaiian govern- 
ment will manage to keep the concern 
going. They and we shall flounder along 
in the good old American way. As for 
confident predictions, one way or the 
other, what the effect of all this on Ame- 
rican political life will be, we decline to 
make any, except that which a wise 
English critic made when asked what he 
thought would be the effect on English 
literature of the disappearance of the 
three-volume novel. He said he did not 
precisely know, but was sure it would 
leave English literature very much what 
it was before. 





LOBBYISTS AND LEGISLATORS. 


The lobbyist has been much under dis- 
cussion in Indiana during the session of 
the Legislature which ended a few days 
ago. Gov. Mount, who is a plain-spoken 
sort of Executive, took up the matter in 
his message to the Legislature, and said: 


“The lobbyist who seeks to dominate legis- 
lation adversely to the public weal is an 
enemy to the public good. 
are a menace to free government. The time 
is rapidly approaching when the hired tool of 
corporate greed will be excluded from the 
halls of legislation. The just law that com- 
mends itself needs no schemer, with doubtful 


Hired lobbyists | 


The | 


lobby determined to maintain conditions 
favorable to a few and unfavorable to 
the masses.” 

Radical measures of reform were 
sought from this year’s Legislature when 
it met last January—particularly in the | 
matters of township and county govern- 
ment. Both parties had pledged them- 
selves during the campaign last fall to 
favor such legislation, but, when the ses- 


sion opened, it was found that a power- | 


ful lobby had been organized, with the 
A local 
observer reports that this lobby em- 
braced all who had been profiting under 
the old system—extravagant and dis- 
honest county commissioners; greedy 
county officers, to whom such commis- 
sioners had been “very kind’’; 
bosses who live on the crumbs of corrup- 
tion that fall from political tables; court- 
house rings, bridge-building companies, 
stationery and blank-book-supply houses, 


} and more the 


la general agreement that 


county officers who are reformers before | 


election and fee-grabbers after, plausible 


| citizens who are “in favor of real reform 


but not of this bill,’ small politicians 
who thi-& that platform pledges are 


| made to catch votes—in short, every per- 





son who had profited or hoped to profit 
under the old system. At the head of 
this formidable combination was the As- 
sociation of County Officers, which op- 
posed the bills of 1891 and 1895, substi- 


*tuting salaries for fees, and is still try- 


ing to undermine and whittle away the 
law on that subject which is now in 
force, 

The shamelessness of these lobbyists 
increased as the contest over the reform 
measures grew close, and their impu- 
dence became remarkable. When the 





important vote on passing one bill to its | 
| third reading was being taken, one of 


the lobbyists slipped into the seat of 
a Representative, near the rear of the 
hall, who was absent. When the Repre- 
sentative’s name was called, this lob- 
byist sang out, “No”; the clerk caught 
the response, and recorded him as voting 
in the negative. The lobbyist then slip- 
ped out of the seat, priding himself upon 
having secured the recording of a sup- 
porter of the bill against its passage- 


although the scheme did not succeed, as 
two or three members had observed the 
trick, and made the clerk expunge the 
false vote, 

The legislative reporter of the Sentinel 
who related incident, that 
“there is no adequate way of describing 
the impudence of some of these lobby- 
ists,” and he gave these further 
trations of their methods: 


this wrote 


illus 


“They slip into the seats of members, and 
pester them by sending pages in constantly 
with requests that they come out into the 
lobbies. One lobbyist from Shelby County 
has made himself especially obnoxious. When 
pleading tactics will not avail, he attempts 
to bulldoze, and several of the members will 
no longer pay any attention to his cards 
when he sends them in. As the strife over 
the bill becomes more acute, the lobbyists 
for the county officers are assuming more 
attitude that they own the 
House of Representatives, body and soul 
and are no longer as sly and secretive as 
they were.” 

What shall be done about such a 
scandal? The natural reply to such a 
question, considering the American ten- 
dency to seek relief in a statute, is to 
pass a law to stop it. Years ago there 
were a good many people who thought 
that the only thing necessary to put an 
end to lobbying was to enact some sort 
of law. An this 
was made in Massachusetts, some time 
ago; but, after thorough trial, there is 
little of real 
the 


experiment in line 


value has been effected by regis 


tration of men who claimed the right to 
| urge or oppose measures before the Le- 
| gislature, or by the attempt to restrict 
party | 


their activity. The only 
get rid of lobbyists is to have legislators 
who cannot be influenced by their me- 
thods. No law was required to keep 
lobbyists from slipping into the seats of 
members at Indianapolis, and answering 
on roll-call to the names of absent Rep- 
resentatives; no statute was necessary 
to prevent legislators from answering 
calls to leave their seats and meet lob- 
byists outside the chamber. A sense of 
decency should be sufficient to make 
short work of all such tactics. The 
great trouble at Indianapolis was the 
tenderness of the law-makers towards 
the lobbyist. Even when the fellow was 
caught trying to falsify the roll-call, 
nothing was done except to correct the 
record by those who discovered his vil- 
lany. 

No law was ever needed to protect 
George F. Edmunds and Justin 8S. Mor- 
rill, Allen G. Thurman and Thomas F. 
Bayard, from the approaches of lobby- 
ists. No body of law-makers composed 
of such Republicans and Democrats as 
these men would ever suffer from cor- 
rupt attempts to influence its action. A 
Legislature could not be composed of 
men with such talents as these leaders 
at Washington possessed, but there is no 
reason why men of as high character as 
theirs should not be chosen. Without 
legislators whom lobbyists know that 
they cannot affect, there is little hope 
of abolishing the lobby. 


sure way to 
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NEW YORK CHURCHES. 

For the origin of the troubles in the 
West Presbyterian Church of this city 
it is necessary to go back to the time 
when the late Jay Gould was one of 
its shining lights. His religious walk 
and conversation inevitably had a me- 
tallic ring. The style of preaching fitted 
to win his approval had necessarily to be 
very practical, and the management of 
church affairs in his day was above re- 
proach on the financial side. The West 
Church was then, in fact, known as “the 
brokers’ church.” It used to be whis- 
pered about, in an awed way, how many 
*‘millions” every Sunday Dr. Paxton was 
in the habit of preaching to. We forget 
what the total was, but it was certainly 
large enough to make the Almighty 
think twice, as the French nobleman 
said, before damning men with such 
bank accounts. Several years of this in- 
tensely practical religion could not but 
bring about in the trustees of the church 
a state of mind which made it seem 
to them the most natural thing in the 
world to ask their pastor to resign, not 
because he was not eloquent or godly, 
or successful in drawing the unchurched 
to his ministrations—for it is agreed 
that Dr. Evans has been all these—but 
because there is a shortage in the money 
receipts. 

Just what the financial situation of the 
West Church is, seems to be in dispute. 
A mortgage of $45,000 on the church 
property is said to be held by one of the 
trustees, Mr. Russell Sage. We have 
heard it said that Mr. Sage ceased at- 
tending the Brick Church and “took a 
pew” in the West Church for reasons 
not unconnected with this mortgage, but 
of this we know nothing. . Reporters 
tried to get light from Mr. Sage on the 
whole case on Sunday, but, owing to his 
severe rule never to discuss even semi- 
worldly subjeets on the Sabbath, they 
failed. 

There is, however, no doubt whatever 
that financial reasons alone led to the de- 
mand that the pastor resign. He should 
not have been surprised at this, consider- 
ing how the pecuniary note was made 
dominant in the church during so many 
years. As one of the indignant younger 
members is quoted as saying, in those 
days no one who could not pay $500 for 
a pew was wanted. Heaven was then de- 
seribed from the pulpit as a sort of 
glorified Wall Street. 

It would be an exaggeration to say 
that this West Church case is typical. 
We should be sorry to say we thought 
it was. Yet there is no doubt that it 
suggests one of the perplexing and diffi- 
cult problems which confront many pas- 
tors and churches in New York city. 
We need not specify the many instances 
during the past few years of ministers 
of different denominations and in vari- 
ous parts of the city being practically 
compelled to surrender their pulpits, on 
the ground that the cash returns from 





their ministry were not satisfactory, 
however the case might be with the 
spiritual returns. Church trustees in | 
New York have a terribly business-like 
way of looking at these matters. They 
have not a word to say against their 
pastor. He is a good man and a good 
preacher; but the Midases have given up 
their pew, the Georgeouses advertise 
theirs for sale, and what are you going 
to do? This is their hard-headed way 
of interpreting the promise they made 
when calling their minister, to leave him 
“free from worldly cares.’”’ Worldly care 
is, in fact, the thing which breaks down 
ten clergymen to one who succumbs to 
spiritual burdens. 


The truth is, we believe, that few men, 
outside of New York realize the enor- 
mous difficulties of the work of a pastor 
in this city. Most vacant pulpits are 
filled by drafts on country towns, and 
the country clergymen must be rare 
who are not surprised by the stress and 
strain of a New York pastorate. Many 
of them succeed, of course, and of them 
we hear most. They are the ones who 
are pointed to as showing the influence 
and power of a New York pulpit. But 
the many who fail, and who go- away 
broken in health and spirit and with 
ruined prospects, are forgotten; and it 
still remains a subject of congratulation 
when a preacher who has had great suc- 
cess in a town or small city receives 
a “call” to New York. Too often it is 
a call only to fierce competition, to in- 
cessant and heart-breaking labor, to 
overwhelming anxieties, and to final fail- 
ure. But the illusion will doubtless per- 
sist, and the great prizes of the pulpit 
in New York will be striven for as dili- 
gently as ever by the rural clergy. 


It will be noted that this peculiar kind 
of church trouble is rarely heard of ex- 
cept among the non-episcopal churches. 
Independent churches seem to struggle 
for life more: fiercely. One is all the 
while bidding against another. In the 
same denomination a certain kind of 
“comity” is usually observed in not lo- 
cating one church too near another; but 
rival sects show little consideration, and 
push for eligible sites on “the avenue’” 
as eagerly as if they were so many 
clubs. Yet even the episcopally govern- 
ed churches steadily abandon the poor- 
er sections of the city, and show how 
powerful the financial motive is with 
them, too, as indeed it seems that it 
must be with any voluntary church. 
Doubtless in time some scheme will be 
evolved amounting to endowment of 
churches in the parts of the city where 
the people are not able to support them. 
But at present the situation is one which 
saddens and burdens many hard-work- 
ing pastors and workers among the poor. 
They steadily feel the pain and humilia- 
tion of seeing Christianity given a mer- 
cenary aspect—an aspect which, to most 
of us, is only occasionally and disagree- 





ably brought home by such ay incident 


as the action of the trustees of the West 
Church. 


THE BICYCLE IN GREECE. 


ATHENS, January 25, 1899. 


It has been repeatedly suggested to me, by 
the regrets of a considerable number of the 
members of the American School at Athens, 
that I should give some public expression to 
the utility of the bicycle in Greece. I put 
aside certain temptations ‘to praise the bicy- 
cle generally, and speak of it only as a help 
here in the study of archeology. 

Every year men come to us saying: ‘‘I left 
my wheel at home, thinking it would, be of 
little use in this rough country.”’ After some 
reflection on the difficulty of having it 
sent over after them, they rent wheels a 
few times, after which, deterred partly by the 
awkwardness of having to hunt up a wheel 
for every little excursion, and partly by suf- 
fering from the poorer quality of wheels that 
are to be had on loan, they drop the habit 
of bicycling. But the wheel has been so 
keenly appreciated here by generations of 
students that this dropping out is to be very 
much deprecated. Archzology does not con- 
sist entirely in the study of books and mu- 
seums. That it does largely so consist it must 
be confessed; but a legitimate and impor- 
tant part of Greek archzology is the know- 
ledge of the face of the country; the tracing. 
out of its ancient routes, going over the 
passes and climbing now and then a moun- 
tain; the skirting its coasts; the visiting its: 
places of great renown; the studying of its. 
battle-fields; and the seeing of the land- 
scapes on which rested the eyes of Pericles: 
and Epaminondas, of Sophocles and Pindar. 
Especially important is this for one who has 
but one year to spend in Greece. It is weil 
for bim, even at the expense of some time 
which might well be spent in the museum or 
in the library, so to fill his mind with the 
landscapes of Greece that, when he goes back 
and stands before his classes and speaks, for 
example, of Leuctra, he may be looking with 
the mind’s eye upon the slopes down which 
the Spartans came charging, the opposite 
slope where the Thebans stood, and the val- 
ley between, where they clashed. The class 
is then sure to catch some of this vivid pre- 
sentation, and feel that they have almost 
seen Leuctra themselves. If, then, one should 
spend the whole of his year in museums and 
libraries, we might say to him, “This ought 
ye to have done, and not to have left the 
other undone.” 

Granted that one wishes to see the coun- 
try and to become familiar with it, so that he 
will read Greek history, and Greek poetry, 
too, with other eyes, the bicycle becomes evi- 
dently indispensable. To take an example: 
One morning, to shake off a headache incur- 
red by sitting too long in a close room at 
an invaluable meeting of the German School 
the night before, I bicycled with a member of 
our School, who had never been there be- 
fore, to Liopesi (Pwania), the birthplace of 
Demosthenes, stayed long enough to chat 
with the villagers and take a glass of their 
resined wine, with which one is supposed to 
drink in the gift of talking medern Greek, 
and came back to Athens all in three hours, 
taking it very leisurely at that, and return- 
ing by a roundabout way, reaching home full 
of oxygen and sans headache. We might 
have walked, to be sure, but not to Pseania, 
unless we had given the whole day to it. 

Railroads will take you already to many 
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parts of Greece, and in a few years, if the The first five cities of ancient Greece in 


affairs of the country go well, you will be 
able to proceed by rail from the northern 
border of Thessaly to Kalamata at the south- 
ern end of Messenia. But even railroads 
cannot do all for us which the bicycle does. 
Exercise, open air, and, perhaps more than 


all, the delight in propelling one’s self, will | 


make one prefer the wheel. We can reach 
Eleusis by bicycle as quickly as the train 
takes us, and choose our own time for 
starting, without the alternative of sitting 


| Argos, Thebes, and Corinth. 


renown and interest were Athens, 
from Athens to Thebes or Corinth and back 
in a single day; he can also easily reach 
Argos from Athens in a day, and this leaves 
a rather long day’s work for reaching Sparta. 
Any good bicyclist would find it no great 


matter to leave Thebes and pay his respects 


| to Athens on the first day, visit Corinth and 
| Argos on the next day, and sleep comfortably 
| at Sparta the next night. 


some time at the station or losing the train. | 


There are many other charming spots in 


to which we make: excursions every year. 
Last year some of us rode out on Thanks- 
giving Day through Deceleia to a point 
where we saw Oropus and the Eubean Gulf 
at our feet, and Dirphys, the highest moun- 
tain in Eubeea, rising opposite us, and then 
turned ,around with the recollection of 
one of the finest views in the world to add 
to enjoyment of our Thanksgiving dinner. 
In twenty minutes, had we so wished, we 
could have been in Oropus. On any day one 


of Attica in any direction and get home to 
an early dinner. In fact, we have some- 
times taken dinner at home after straying 
as far as Megara and Thebes. The acquaint- 
ance which some members of our School have 
gained with Attica, in all its nooks and cor- 
ners, by single day’s bicycle-riding, is some- 
thing noteworthy; and when, in 1897, on 
Thanksgiving Day, we turned out ten men 
for a ride across Salamis to Megara for a 
luncheon, and came home by the shore road, 
we felt considerable esprit de corps. 


The notion which foreigners have of the 
roads of Greece, that they are bad com- 
pared with those of other countries, is an 
error. A bicycle journey through Italy and 
Sicily disabused me of that notion. The 
worst road that I ever tried was that be- 
tween Caserta and Naples, and the next 
worse was that leading into Rome from the 
north. There are, of course, some bad roads 
in Greece; but even Sicily, to say nothing of 
worse roads in Italy, cured me of com- 
plaining against Greece. For a pure plea- 
sure ride, the road between Tripolitza and 
Sparta would be hard to match anywhere in 
the world. It is in capital condition, and, 
on account of its gentle grade, involves very 
little walking. Six hours suffice for the 
journey in either direction, and the view 
either way is superb. The ride through 
4®tolia and Acarnania, regions considered 
half civilized in the classical period of Greek 
history, but always fine in natural beauty, 
with big lakes, and rivers that “move in 
majesty” (a rare thing in Greece), hedged in 
by high mountains, is perhaps the best in 
Greece. One rides from the shore of the 
Corinthian Gulf opposite Patras to Arta 
(Ambracia) in two days, with a comfortable 
night at Agrinion, passing the historic 
Missolonghi and visiting the ruins of Caly- 
don, Pleuron, Giniada@, Stratos, Limnea, and 
Amphilochian Argos, while to the right and 
left are other ruins which invite one to make 
“détours if one is not in a hurry. And one 
ought not to omit the recently excavated 
Thermon, the ancient capital of A®tolia, 
even if it does cost an extra day. The long- 
known and impressive ruins of (iniadw, the 
chief city in Acarnania, also invite one to 
linger a whole day instead of spending a 
few hours in passing. 


Perhaps, however, no better example of 
what one may enjoy with a bicycle can be 


} e y t 
Attica where no railroad comes in to help. | om Bons ae the journey which I haye 708 
Marathon and Salamis are two such places, | en 


Last Thursday the clouds dissi- 


Sparta, | 
One can ride 


| pated themselves in such a way as to make | 





me believe that we were about to have a few 
days of that winter weather which is ‘“‘rarer 
than a day in June,’’ and so, taking the train 


to Eleusis, to spare myself a little at the | 


start, I rode over the famous Treis Kephalai 
Pass into Beotia. I thought when I was at 
the top of the pass that the view presented 
was the finest in Greece. Not to mention 
lesser glories, Parnassus was close at hand 
on the left, Dirphys almost equally close on 


perfect mass of white. After lunching at 
Thebes, I wheeled easily along to Lebadea, 
entering it as the setting sun was turning 
the white mountains into pink. 
day, more clear and beautiful than the first, 
if that were possible, brought one to Lamia 
in Thessaly, via Thermopyle. The third day, 
in order to get a nearer view of Olympus, I 
rode and climbed up to the top of the ridge 
which formed the old border between Greece 
and Turkey, before Thessaly was incorpo- 
rated into the kingdom of Greece, and on 
which, in the late war, 
their last stand after the battle of Domoko. 
From this point Olympus is, indeed, grander 
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days after, having still done the honors of 
the house of Barras, she accepts Bonaparte’s 
offer. She was thirty-two years old, she had 
two children; fickle and 
had left her for Ma- 
dame Tallien. She felt no love for the young 
general, but her friends told her that he 
had genius. he was generous, he was ambi- 


Barras was very 


several times already 


tious, he was on the point of taking com 
mand of a great army. She felt, perhaps 
if not love, some pity for the young hero 
who wrote her such ardent letters She 


consented, but Bonaparte was really in her 
eyes a pis-aller, and she thought sincerely 
that she was conferring a great favor 

M. Masson does not observe the chronolo 
gical order in the publication of his volumes 
life 
with Bonaparte, he ought to have given us 
her 


After Josephine’s before her marriage 


life in the interval between the mar- 
riage and the 18th Brumaire and during 
the Consulate; his new volume takes up 


Josephine in 1804, when she has become an 
Empress. The reason is, that this ‘Joséphine 
Impératrice et Reine’ had already been pub- 
lished apart in a splendid edition by Goupil, 


| Which was too dear for the general public. 


j y tant, but ‘lear, | 
can start out from Athens and reach the end | ee See Sey eae en retical Bc 
| directly in front, was ‘“‘snowy Olympus,” a 


The next | 


The new volume gives only the text of this 
magnificent edition, but M. Masson has add- 
to it fresh chapter the Mal- 
maison, the house which Josephine inhabited 
during the Consulate and after her divorce. 


ed a on 


The Malmaison deserves a special mention 
all the more of 
A 
rich financier has recently bought what re- 
mains of it, with the intention of making a 
complete restoration of the place which will 
always be identified with the of the 
Consulate. The Malmaison is situated on 


because it is on the point! 


becoming a great Bonapartist museum 


time 
a 


| bend of the Seine, in the pretty region, so 


the Greeks made | 


than from the passes of Cithwron, while the | 
whole Pindus range, and the grand isolated | 


peak of Tymphrestus, which some think 


would prove (if properly measured) to be the | 


highest peak in Greece, stand up in majesty. 
Parnassus and the Aetolian Mountains make 
a fine showing on the south. From this 


| its high roofs; 


point, on this same third day, as clear as | 


the two preceding, I reached Amphissa at 
evening, after climbing two passes and en- 
joying new glories at each. It was, in fact, 


a continuous intoxication, to recover from | 


which it required two days of archeological 
study at Delphi. This was, to be sure, al- 
most equally intoxicating, but, being an in- 


well known to the which com- 
prises Rueil, Bougival, Marly, and St. Ger- 
main. At the time when Josephine was Ma- 
dame de lived much 
Croissy, which is in the same region 

was there again 1793; 
turned to Croissy on coming out of prison 
She saw from Croissy, on the opposite side 
of the river, the chateau of Malmaison, with 
it became the home of her 
dreams, though it was not very architec- 
tural, only central part with 
pavilions; and fifteen windows in all on the 
facade. “Near the there was a 
farm; the park was not very large; there were 


painters, 


Beauharnals, she at 


She 


in 1792, in she re- 


a two side 


chateau 


| some vineyards besides (there are still some 


toxication of another sort, it let me down | 


gently. In three days I had got a glimpse 
of nearly all Greece in such weather as only 
a Greek winter can give. 

Rurvus B. RICHARDSON. 


JOSEPHINE AT THE MALMAISON. 
PARIS, February 24, 1899. 


M. Frédéric Masson has published a sequel 


vineyards in that neighborhood, where peo- 
ple make a little wine as sour as the fa- 
mous wine of Suresnes or Argenteull).’’ The 


} name of Malmaison comes from mala domus ; 


| not been guillotined, M. du Moley. 


to ‘Joséphine de Beauharnais’ in a new vol- 


ume, entitled ‘Joséphine Impératrice 
Reine.’ The transition is perhaps the most 
interesting epoch in the life of Josephine. 
The liaison with Bonaparte formed at the 
house of Barras was transformed very rapid- 
ly into an offer of marriage. At what mo- 
ment? M. Masson prints a letter, unfortunate- 
ly without date, which seems to mark the 
psychological moment; in this letter Bona- 
parte defends himself against the reproach of 
not loving Josephine for herself. Eleven 


et | 


it is rather common in France. 


In 1771 the chAteau belonged to a familie 
de robe connected with the Parlement, 
intellectual family, as was apt to be 
case. After the Revolution, it was in 
hands of the only fermier-général who had 
He was 
in need of money; Josephine took Bonaparte 
to Malmaison immediately after her mar- 
riage; an offer of 250,000 francs for it was 
made, but the negotiation was interrupted 
by the expedition to Egypt. In his absence 
M. de Moley sold the house to Josephine, in 
her own name, as she was married séparée 
de biens. The price of the house was 225,- 
000 francs; the furniture was bought for 2 
616 francs. As soon as possible Josephine 
established herself at the Malmaison. She 
was dying to play the part of a dame de 
chateau. ‘The first person whom she in- 


an 
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stalls in it is Citizen Charles, the ex-assistant 
to the Adjutant-General of the army of 
Italy; Charles, the boute-en-train, the 
calembouriste, with whom she likes to 
prolong in the night, or under the indiscreet 
rays of the sun, sentimental journeys in the 
great averaues. ‘How she loves her brother!’ 
say the peasants of Rueil, who see her 
through the grille on their way to the 
Halles.”’ 

Josephine had debts; she could not bring 
herself to sell the jewels which Bonaparte 
had given her after the Italian campaign. 
She had borrowed money to pay for the 
Malmaison; she had not paid her taxes; 
she owed money to everybody, even to her 
servants. Her Bonaparte relations refused 
to help her; but, with the unconsciousness 
and levity of a true creole, she continued to 
spend, to buy whatever pleased her. With 
a childish pleasure she showed her neighbors 
her pearls, her diamonds, her cameos, and, in 
her house, the pictures, statues, mosaics 
which had been presented to Bonaparte in 
Italy. It was time that Bonaparte should 
return; he did return. He did not go to the 
Malmaison, but to the Rue de la Victoire, 
where took place the famous scene in which 
Bonaparte, who had come back determined 
on divorce, was reconquered by Josephine. 
While in Egypt his relations had informed 
against her, he had written her the most 
angry letters; he had the most serious 
grounds for a divorce, but he could not resist 
the tears and entreaties of Josephine. They 
were reconciled, and she at once took him 
to the Malmaison. 


“Tt was,”’ says M. Masson, ‘‘a real home for 
one who had never lived anywhere but in 
colleges, schools, barracks, huts, palaces, 
inns, through which he went having nothing 
bat what he wore on his body; now he has a 
house which he can call his own, a garden 
where he can cool his ardor, a few acres of 
which he can call himself master; and he 
pays, but in his own name, not in the name 
of Josephine, the 210,000 francs still due to 
Du Moley; he pays the rest, the clamorous 
debts—all he is asked to pay for.’ 


The coup d'état of Brumaire follows almost 
immediately upon the return from Egypt; 
and as soon as the biow is struck, as soon as 
Bonaparte feels himself master of France, he 
goes to the Malmaison for repose. For a 
moment he thinks of leading a quiet life, of 
playing the Cincinnatus; but he cannot 
keep quiet, and, having nothing better to do, 
he summons architects. He confers with Fon- 
taine, the architect of the day, and orders 
changes and additions to the Malmaison. He 
must have a larger dining-room, a library, 
etc. When he returns to Italy, Josephine su- 
perintends the works. Six hundred thousand 
francs were spent on all these additions and 
improvements. Pictures were ordered for the 
Malmaison from all the good painters of the 
time-—-Gérard, Girodet, and others. The sub- 
jects were: “Ossian evoking phantoms to 
the sound of the harp on the shores of the 
Lora” and “Ossian and the warriors receiving 
in Valhalla the French warriors who had 
died for their country.’ Ossian was a great 
favorite with Bonaparte. ‘You have had a 
grand idea,’’ said Bonaparte to Girodet, who 
had chosen this last subject; “the figures are 
really phantoms; I recognize the generals.”’ 
Other pictures represented ‘‘The First Con- 
sul sleeping with fatigue at the passage of 
the Alps,” and “‘General Bonaparte on the 
summit of the Alps.’ The painters of that 
time had very singular notions of the Alps, 
but had Napoleon himself not told Gros to 
represent him in the Alps ‘“‘calm on a flery 





horse’’? 


Portraits of Josephine, of Madame 
the mother of Bonaparte, completed the deco- 


ration of the great salons. In other rooms 
there were Pompeiian decorations on panels: 
vases, tables in stucco, busts of all sorts. The 
whole ornamentation was in that style which 
we call the Empire, afterwards much neg- 
lected and despised, and, strangely enough, 
now coming again into fashion. 

Josephine spent much of her time in dis- 
cussion with the architects and with her gar- 
deners—more, I suspect, than with her li- 
brarian, for there was also a library at the 
Malmaison. The librarian was Father Du- 
puy, who received a salary of 3,600 francs a 
year. He was a Minim of Brienne, whom 
Bonaparte had not forgotten. All the books 
at the Malmaison were modestly bound in 


calf, and bore on their covers the monogram 


P. B. (Pagerie-Bonaparte). When they were 
sold, there was a printed sale catalogue, but 
I have never been able to procure it. It 
would be interesting to know what books 
Josephine and Bonaparte read during the 
Consulate. Many of the volumes, however, 
were presents. The most important were the 
great works printed at the Imprimerie Na- 
tionale, such as the famous ‘Description de 
l’Egypte,’ a folio which can still be picked 
up at a moderate price. 

Josephine was passionately fond of flow- 
ers; she had hot-houses and a _ botanical 
garden. She appointed Redouté (author of a 
fine work on roses) to be her flower-paint- 
er, and authorized him to publish the ‘Jardin 
de la Malmaison,’ a beautiful work, which 
cost her in all 130,000 francs. Josephine’s 
expenditures were so great that Napoleon 
had to make a yearly budget, but it was 
never respected, and there were always ex- 
traordinary credits to be opened. M. Masson 
enters into the most minute details con- 
cerning all the improvements and additions 
devised by Josephine—temples, grottoes, ar- 
tificial rocks, bridges, statues, vases, Eng- 
lish gardens, antiquities, columns, ancient 
pictures, mineralogical cabinets. 

Napoleon grew by degrees tired of the 
Malmaison; he lost his interest in it when 
he was able to take the Palace of Saint- 
Cloud as a residence. The Malmaison, how- 
ever, is near Saint-Cloud, and Josephine, 
even when she became Empress, always con- 
sidered the Malmaison as a home. It seemed 
to her a sort of material tie between Napo- 
leon and herself; her perpetual fear of a 
divorce rendered dearer to her the house in 
which she had lived with Napoleon before 
dynastic preoccupations took possession of 
him. She knew that the Malmaison would 
be her retreat if the divorce was pronounced, 
and if Napoleon took a second wife. When 
Napoleon installed himself‘ at Saint-Cloud, 
his first care was to build a good road be- 
tween the Malmaison and Saint-Cloud. Jo- 
sephine bought land along that road, when 
she found an opportunity. Her dream was 
to be able to go to Saint-Cloud without 
going out of her own land. 


It is to be hoped that the Malmaison will 
soon be restored. In its present state you 
would hardly recognize it as it figures in the 
engravings of the time and as it is described 
in M. Masson’s book. This book will be a 
valuable document for those who have under- 
taken the restoration. It will be very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to acquire all the land 
which once belonged to Josephine’s estate, 
as it has been sold in lots, and is partially 
covered with villas. The restoration of the 
ancient park is less important than the re- 





storation of the chateau, which is a very 
easy task; and when once the chateau is re- 
built on its former plan, and furnished in 
its old style, probably many gifts will be 
made to the museum, which will help to give 
it the character of a true museum of a very 
definite and historically very important pe- 
riod. 








Correspondence. 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN AT THE WEST. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: To a man born, educated, and train- 
ed in the East and long resident in the 
Middle West, there are many opportunities 
for observing the really essential differences 
of temperament and character between the 
citizens of those sections. In perhaps no- 
thing is that divergence more manifest than 
in the attitude of those two sections to- 
wards the Philippine question. ow the 
plain citizen feels in the East about the 
question I have no means of knowing at 
first hand, but it is quite evident in my 
mind that the plain people of the West are 
almost unanimously in favor of expansion. 
To explain precisely why would be a hard 
task; but there seem to be at least two con- 
siderable factors in producing this popular 
feeling. 

Our people—and I mean by that farmers 
and inhabitants of small towns, cities, and 
villages iv. the Mississippi valley—our peo- 
ple feel in the first place that they are just 
as good as any other people on earth, indi- 
vidually and collectively. Having never come 
in contact with others superior to their own 
class, this illusion has never been jostled ap- 
preciably. Intensely, perhaps fanatically, pa- 
triotic, they are great readers of newspapers, 
and when they see from day to day the 
world’s doings and the small part that Ame- 
rica plays therein, their pride is hurt; they 
feel that there are a good many good things 
going on abroad in which they as Americaus 
have no share. Geographical and financial 
considerations prevent their taking closer 
view of these glorious performances, so 
luridly set forth in their darling newspaper. 
Sturdy Americans as they are, they are 
jealous of ‘“‘abroad,’’ and want to know more 
about it. Hence the frantic eagerness of 
Chicago to have the World’s Fair brought to 
our very doors, where we could see and study 
foreign nations. The further removed our 
citizens are from the currents of the world’s 
activities, the more interested they become 
therein. Consequently, when the Philippine 
question came up, the most enthusiastic ex- 
pansionists were those who lived farthest 
away from the political centre of the equili- 
brium of the world. So when McKinley ask- 
ed these people, ‘‘Will (!) we take these for- 
eign islands?” there was not the slightest 
delay in the response. The answer was: 
“Sure thing, the sooner the better.” Their 
mental attitude was precisely that of a coun- 
try yokel who had been gazing at circus 
posters all his life, and was suddenly asked 
if he would like to join the circus. 

After that arose the question as to the 
rights of the inhabitants of the Philippines, 
and, strangely enough, our people turned an 
absolutely deaf ear to such queries. Why 
they should do so is one of the enigmas of 
modern political psychology for which many 
explanations have been adduced, but I sus- 
pect that our publicists have been overlook- 
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ing one factor in our national life which 
may shed some light on the conundruin. 
Roughly stated, it may be said that our 
people are beginning to doubt the doctrine 
of political equality. As if to satirize the 
idea, Europe has been sending us object- 
lessons by the million, and the negro has 
contributed valuable lessons for us. We have 
been gradually growing tired of folks in- 
ferior to ourselves, and, doctrine or no doc- 
trine, we have not failed to show it. What- 
ever we may have once thought the 
negro, there is no blinking the. fact that 
nowadays we do not esteem him. Roaming 
gangs of tramps have opened country folks’ 


of 


ae ee 


ting any further. The law compels smug- . 
glers to become also liars and perjurers, and 
puts honest people in the position of being 


| liars, perjurers, and smugglers to boot. My 


eyes on points in comparative anthropology. | 


Traditions of encounters with savage Indian 
tribes hereabouts are not all dead in the 
country districts, and when it was alleged 
that the original inhabitants of the islands 
were no better than Indians, tramps, ne- 
groes, or Hungarians, etc., the average Ame- 
rican Mississippi valley citizen had no scru- 
ples in allowing a denial of rights to such 
cattle. The average American to-day be- 
lieves in the immortal principles of the im- 
mortal Declaration of Independence if care- 
fully enclosed within a circumscribed circle 
and applied with discretion and strictly to 
our own people. And he also has the teme- 
rity to say that such were the views of the 
immortal George and the immortal Thomas, 
or would be if they were permitted to see 
to what extent their views had been dis- 
torted in subsequent years. Personally, I 
think the farmers and villagers are right. 
I have read the Nation religiously for twen- 
ty-five years; I admire its keenness, honesty, 
and fearlessness, but I am surprised that it 
fails to read the signs aright of the grow- 
ing popular distrust of the doctrine of 
Equality in America. 
A WESTERN AMERICAN. 
CHICAGO, February, 1899. 





A TEST CASE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: It is with great satisfaction that I 
see you have taken up the subject of the 
ignominy imposed on our homeward-bound 
travellers by. the custom-house rules. I be- 
came conscious of it the first time I returned 
alone from Europe. I presented my declara- 
tion, together with exact lists of the arti- 
cles supposed to be dutiable which I was 
bringing in, and which were carefully pack- 
ed, with the bills, in a separate trunk. When 
the custom-house official proceeded to open 
my other baggage I resented and resisted his 
doing so. Friends who had come to meet 
me warned me that I had better not make 
him angry. I was too angry myself to care, 
although he was tipsy, very impertinent 
(before any discussion arose), and made of- 
fensive remarks about his tests whether wo- 
men’s gowns had been worn or not; but this 
is aside from the point, as well as the fact 
that his examination was superficial and that 
the duties were trifling. When I asked what 
was the object of the declaration if the bag- 
gage was to be examined afterwards, I was 
told that it was only a form, devised, not for 
persons like myself, but for those who would 


smuggle, and that the officers know to a cer- | 


tainty whom to suspect; that the examina- 


tion of other people’s trunks was merely an- | 


other form. Then why make the suspected 


the unsuspected? For the form. I put the 
questions as a logical dilemma without get- 








| long lain dormant 
declare? For the form. Then why examine | 


that hundreds of 
Americans yearly 
submit to this infamy were unbounded, and 
I registered a vow never again to undergo it. 


amazement and disgust 


thousands of respectable 


On my next return from abroad, now ten 
years ago, I declined to make a declaration, 
saying that I would rather have my trunks 
emptied the wharf. But on landing I 
found that this was not the alternative. No 
declaraticn? Then my baggage would not be 
opened on the 


Appraiser’s 


on 


wharf, but must go to some 


office, bonded warehouse, or 
other piace of storage, I forget what. My 
demand to have it examined then and there 
was vain; it was carted off, and, as business 
hours were nearly over, I was told that no- 
thing more could be done about it that day. 
I went home, a three hours’ journey, and 
returned early next morning to prove whe- 
ther I could reclaim my property without 
classing myself with smugglers, liars, and 
perjurers. My head was giddy and my legs 
were weak from the voyage; delays and dif 
ficulties were many; if I remember right, 
I was obliged to apply at five places, driv- 


therefore obvious that, 


ing to and fro across New York below Park | 


Place through the narrowest thoroughfares 
at the most crowded time of 
than four hours were spent in this manner. 
Every official in succession stared and 
asked the same question: “Why did you 
not make a declaration?’ and on my an- 
swering, ‘““Because I would not make a de- 


day. 


More 


claration and then have my baggage examin- | 


ed—one or the other, not both,’’ he stared 
again and recommenced the explanation that 
it was only a form, etc. At length I 
reached the final stage; a courteous and 
kindly personage gave me the order of re- 
lease for my trunks, and repeated the of- 
ficial question and explanation. I asked 
him if he had sons: “Yes, two, nearly grown 
up.”” “You expect them to be honest, hon- 
orable men?’’ “I hope they are so already,” 
he replied, flushing. ‘“‘Then,’’ I said, “‘you 
had better teach them not to accept the 
imputation of dishonesty and dishonor, as 
that blunts the sense of honor.”’ 

I went home victorious, but nauseated, to 
be indisposed for weeks from my exertions 
and experience. What struck me as the 
worst symptom I had met with was the 
universal surprise at my objection to write 
myself down liar and perjurer. Most of my 
friends said I was a fool, and I fear the 
rest thought so. What I thought of them 
was that the Government had destroyed the 
self-respect of the country. 
you a short account of the matter then, when 
the precise details were fresh in my mind, 
and entitled it “A Nation without the 
Point of Honor,’ but I was ailing too long 
to do so while the grievance was fresh. It 
may not be too late yet, however, since you 
are stirring up our sluggish sensibilities.— 
Yours gratefully, AN AMERICAN WOMAN. 

March 9, 1899. 





“THE LAW OF THE ROAD.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sin: The letter of Mr. H. M. Doak has re- 
called to me much about road law that has 
in my memory. I have 
had driving experience both in England and 
in America, and have had a good deal of 
travelling on horseback or behind a horse in 


I tried to write 





201 


Engiand and 


My 


on the Continent of Europe. 
pecple have led a country life for gene 
rations, farmers and yeomen, so that there 
kind of tradition of 
long. But I never 
heard any suggestion to explain the British 


rule of road, “Keep to the left,"" as Mr. Doak 


has been among us a 


horse for ever 80 have 


does What my father told me, when he 
used to take me out in his gig or dog- 
cart, was this: You turn to the left when 
you meet a horse and cart because, by pass- 
ing on that side, you do not run any risk 
of pressing or hurting the man in charge 
for, if the horse is led, the man leads him 
by the right (the strong) hand, and the man 
is thus on the side of the horse most dis 
tant from passing carriages if they keep to 


the left. 
Next take 
a man on the 


So much for the horse and cart 
two carriages, each driven by 
box 
sits at the 


the coachman in every country I know 


right-hand side of the box. Now, 
what is the safest rule to make for meeting 
and passing, taking the coachman's seat into 
Evidently it will be the 
the the 
knowledge of the position of his carriage 
It 
sit 


the 


account? rule that 


will give coachman most exact 
as 
he meets or passes another carriage is 
with coachmen 
ting on the right side of the carriages 
safest rule for meeting is for carriages to be 
right to right, and that is equivalent to say 
ing, ‘‘Keep to the left.” the 
safest rule that overtaking 
coachman should have the overtaken carriage 
on his right, and that also means, “Let the 
faster of the two carriages going in the same 
direction keep to the left.” 


the slower must go to the right. 


For passing, 


would be the 


Then, of course 


So we can now understandingly 
both the English and the 
The former is, ‘‘Keep to the left meeting 
the right overtaking’; the latter exactly the 
reverse, ‘Keep to the right meeting, to the 
left overtaking.”’ Of the rules for meeting 
the English is better; of those for 
taking, the American would be the better but 
for one consideration, namely, that the slow- 
er overtaken vehicle to the 
right-hand side of the road may immediately 
need to meet a third vehicle, and to do this 
properly has to cross the road. It is this 
consideration which has, I believe, led to the 
adoption in England of the opposite 
in accordance with which the slower vehicle 
grinds along at the left-hand side of the road 
undisturbed by either meeters or passers 


examine 


American rules 


to 


over- 


pushed over 


rule, 


in his 
from 


The case of the led horse remains 
case the main point is to keep him 
being able to strike out at meeting or passing 
horses or vehicles. To secure this, he is kept 


close to the edge of the road, and the man 


| leading him keeps between him and all other 


his 
led 
the 
the 
and 


traffic or animals. He leads him by 
strong hand, his right hand; and so the 
horse is kept as close as possible to 
right-hand edge of the road, looking in 
direction in which he travelling, 
everything gladly makes way for him. 


is 


I am inclined, when driving in America 
and continental Europe, to be less comfort- 
able in meeting a carriage or wagon than in 
overtaking it, while in England my feelings 
are exactly the reverse. I would gladly hear 
the experiences of others in a similar plight. 
One thing is quite beyond my compreben- 
sion, namely, the fact that the Americans, 
even of English descent, appear to have ut- 
terly rejected the English practice. In Cana- 
da the majority do the same, but in some 
towns (is Toronto among them?) the English 


accel 
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practice obtains. How is this to be ex- 


plained? WILLIAM Gow. 
ORANGE, N. J., March 10, 1899. 


[In St. John, New Brunswick, twen- 
ty-five years ago, the rule of keeping to 
the left prevailed; and perhaps it still 
prevails. What was more surprising to 
right-handed foreigners was that the 
same rule determined the passing of 
pedestrians on the sidewalks.—Epb. Na- 
TION. ] 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The letter of Mr. Doak on “The Law 
of the Road,’’ in the Nation of March 9, pre- 
the curious question, Why did our 
English forefathers reverse their own Eng- 
lish and thereby establish in this 
country a new law of the road—that of keep- 
ing to the right instead of to the left? 

The English usage did not originate with 
gentlemen on horseback carrying swords, 
but with English carters in smock-frocks, 
riding the ‘‘near horse’ or plodding along 
on the left side of the road. The usage was 
established before the days of canals, steam- 
boats, or railread trains, when the heavily 
laden dray, moving in long trains, did all 
the transportation service of the country, 
and when there was no driving in the mo- 
dern sense of that term. 

The reason why the English keep to the 
left in driving, and why all horsemen mount 
on the left side of the horse, is because all 
men (substantially) were created right- 
handed. That much is plain; the feeblest in- 
tellect can grasp it. The carter’s chief in- 
strument for guiding and animating his team 
—for inflicting punishment and making a 
noise—was his carter’s whip. Being right- 
handed, it was necessary that he should 
carry his whip in his right hand. To use 
it effectively, it was necessary that it should 
be, as near as might be, in the middle of the 
field of operations. If the carter would 
mount the left horse, he must mount on the 
left side, and if he would not mount and 
dismount in the middle of the road, where 
tne English mud was deepest, the team must 
ne on the left side of the road. When he 
dismounted there, he found, and helped to 
make and maintain, a foot-path along which 
he trudged, having his team within reach of 
his whip hand, and the horse on which he 
rode nearest to himself; whence the terms 
‘near horse’ and “off horse,’’ which in mo- 
dern days are to the American meaningless. 

The reason why all horsemen in European 
countries as well as in England mount on 
the left side is likewise because their fa- 
thers were created right-handed. Being 
right-handed necessitated carrying the sword 
or sabre on the left side. If they had 
mounted on the right side, they would have 
had to clutch the scabbard and lift it over the 
horse when they mounted. In a word, the 
origin of the English usage of turning to the 
left and of the universal usage of mount- 
ing a horse on the left, is plain—it sprang 
from a general condition of right-handed- 
ness. 

But apprehending the real reason for the 
English usage does not help us to a solu- 
tion of the problem, Why did Englishmen in 
America, when on the highway, do exactly 
the opposite of that which they had been ac- 
customed to do in the land where they were 
born and bred? When I was a boy, I was 


sents 


usage, 


told that our Northern winters, deep snows, 
and drifted roads had brought about the 





change. It was said that the greater part of 
the travelling in the early colonial days was 
done after the sleighing was good—that when 
two sleighs met and both had to “turn out” 
into the unbroken snow, it was better for the 
driver to be free to spring out and hold up 
his sleigh without having his legs crushed 
by the one he was meeting—that on the 
right side he could see where he was going, 
which was of more importance than seeing 
whether his sleigh would scrape against the 
other sleigh. (Here I may note parenthe- 
tically that the driver at an early day had 
shifted his seat from the carter’s side of the 
vehicle to the right side, and for the same 
reason, viz., that he might have his whip- 
hand free.) But this explanation of snow 
and snow-drifts failed me when I found that 
‘Keep to the right’? was the law of usage 
from Canada to South Carolina. My inqui- 
ries have not been scientific or exhaustive, 
and there may have been parts of the coun- 
try wherein, in the early days, drivers ‘“‘turn- 
ed out’ to the left. The English railroads 
followed the carter’s usage and ran on the 
left track. The railroads in New Jersey fol- 
lowed the English railway usage, and for a 
long time obstinately continued to do so. 
There may have been a left-hand usage in 
New Jersey upon the highways. Yet in 
South Carolina there was a conservative 
English community, and in South Carolina 
there was neither snow nor sleighing, nor 
wagon-traffic with the snow-bound States; 
and yet there they keep to the right, and the 
memory of man runneth not to the coninary. 

I have not looked into early colonial and 
State statutes to ascertain the earliest legis- 
lation in regard to the law of the road, and 1 
should attach but little importance to what 
might be found, for legislation merely regu- 
lates and enforces usage. The singular and 
extraordinary fact remains to be explained 
that different and remote communities, when 
transplanted from one continent to another, 
without law or obligation of any kind, im- 
mediately, or almost immediately, took to 
doing exactly the opposite of what they had 
all their lites been accustomed to do. 


., CHARLES C. NoTT. 
WASHINGTON, March LI, 1899. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Your correspondent on this subject 
has given reasons for the English rule which 
should be satisfactory to all. In reply to 
his question, Why did our colonial ancestors 
change it to “Keep to the right?’ I would 
say that the reasons referred to apply to 
an old, long-civilized country, where driv- 
ers are in a large majority. There the driv- 
er, sitting on the right, must turn to the 
left, on meeting any other vehicle, in order 
to watch his wheels in passing those of the 
other. In a new colony, where agriculturists 
abound, ox-teams must far outnumber all 
wagons and carriages. The teamster, walk- 
ing at the head of his cattle, on the left, 
must, for the same reason, keep to the right 
to watch the wheels, ‘‘Keep to the right,’’ 
with us, is too firmly fixed to change. 
Some drivers adapt themselves to it by sit- 
ting on the left, but at the loss of the free- 
dom of the whip-hand. F. B. 

CAMBRIDGE, March 10, 1890, 





“MISOGONUS” AND LAURENCE 
JOHNSON THE MARTYR. 


To THR EprTror or THE NATION: 
Sin: The ‘‘Misogonus,” of which Collier 


THE 





long ago gave an analysis, and which Prof. 
Brandl of Berlin has just edited (with many 
curiosities in text and notes) in his ‘Quellen 
des weltlichen Dramas in England’ (Strass- 
burg, 1898), is so early and so interesting 
a specimen of English university comedy 
that any information about it is worth re- 
cording. 

The manuscript which has preserved the 
play is signed, under the list of dramatis 
personae, ‘‘ Laurentius Bariwna. Kettheringe. 
Die 20 Novembris, Anno 1577.” The fifth 
letter of the surname is said by Collier to 
be a Greek omega; Prof. Brandl makes it a 
w; Dr. F. I. Carpenter, of the University 
of Chicago, who has examined the manu- 
script, assures me that Collier is right. No 
attempt to identify this Bar-Jona has been 
made, so far as I know. Brandl contents 
himself with remarking: ‘“hebriisch—=Tau- 
bensohn.”’ Clearly we should seek in Bar- 
Jona not a Semite,buta scholarly Englishman 
who for some reason (in jest or earnest) 
wished either to conceal his name or to 
play a verbal trick with it. 

“Bar” is, of course, ‘‘son,’’ and we may 
without temerity recognize in ‘‘Laurentius 
Bariona” plain Laurence Johuson. 

Laurence Johnson is no mythical being. 
He was fellow of Brasenose College in 1569, 
and applied for his B.A. on November 25, 
1572. Certain conditions were imposed, and 
it is not known whether he fulfilled them 
or not. At all events, he went to Douay in 
1573, to study for the Roman Catholic priest- 
hocd, and later to Rheims. In 1577 he took 
priest’s orders, and in the same year he re- 
turned to England as a missionary. In 1581 
he was indicted for treason, being associated 
in the indictment with the celebrated Jesuit 
Edmund Campion and several other priests. 
On the 30th of May, 1582, he was hanged 
at Tyburn. We have two accounts of his 
execution, both from eye-witnesses. One 
is from the pen of Anthony Munday, who 
had given evidence for the prosecution (‘A 
breefe and true reporte of the Execucion 
of certaine Traytours’, 1582, reprinted by 
Collier in his Shakespeare Society edition of 
Munday’s “John a Kent and John a Cumber,”’ 
1852). The other is from a friendly hand, 
and may be found in the ‘Concertatio Eccle- 
siz Catholice in Anglia adversus Calvino- 
papistas et Puritanos,’ Treves, 1588, folio 
93 v° ff. Johnson was not a Jesuit, but a 
secular priest. 

On his return to England in 1577, John- 
son had assumed the alias ‘Laurence Rich- 
ardson,” his father’s Christian name being 
Richard, and it is in this same year that we 
find him (if my conjecture is correct) con- 
cealing his real identity under the punning 
disguise of ‘‘Bariwna” in the ‘‘ Misogonus” 
manuscript. 

A reviewer in the Literarisches Central- 
blatt for February 11 (col. 206) remarks that 
‘“Laurentius Bariona’’ stands in the British 
Museum Catalogue as the author of a “‘Co- 
metographia, London, 1578.’"" This book I 
have not had a chance to examine. Its title 
however, indicates that the author was a 
Christian: ‘Cometographia quaedam Lampa- 
dis aeriae qu[{aJe 10 die Novemb. apparuit 
Anno a virgineo partu 1577,’ and we need not 
hesitate, provisionally, to ascribe it to Lau- 
rence Johnson. One might even conjecture 
that he adopted the pseudonym for the spe- 
cial purpose of this book. At all events, the 
signature in the Misogonus MS. and the date 
of the comet are less than a month apart. 
The ‘Cometographia’ was doubtless not so 
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much astronomical as prodigious and exem- 
plary, like T. T[wine ?]’s English book on the 
same subject, which appeared in the same 
year: ‘A View of certain wonderful effects 
ee newly conferred with the presignyfi- 
cations of the Comete, or blasing Star, which 
appered in the Southwest vp6 the .x. day of 
Nouem. the yere last past 1577.’ 


The Comet | 


of 1577 is that which gave Tycho Brahe the | 


materials for his famous investigations on the 
parallax of comets, and the whole of part ii. 
of his ‘Opera Omnia’ (Frankfort, 1648) is de- 
voted to it. Some account of the ominous 
character ascribed to this “blazing star’’ may 
be conveniently found in ‘Stanislai Lubieniecii 
Historia Cometarum,’ Amsterdam, 1666, pp. 
373-7, whence we learn that, after the disas- 
trous campaign of Don Sebastian in Africa, 
the comet was by many thought to have pre- 
figured the death of Sebastian, Muley Moham- 
med, and Abdel-Melek. For contemporary 
impressions, see the letter quoted in Strype’s 
‘Annals of the Reformation,’ bk. ii., chap. 10, 
ed. 1725, ii, 510. American readers may like 
to consult Increase Mather, ‘ KOMHTOrPA@IA. 
Or a Discourse Concerning Comets,’ Boston, 
1683, pp. 101-3. 

The prologue to the ‘‘Misogonus” is signed 
“Thomas Richardes.’’ A person of this name 
was one of Johnson's fellow-students at 
Oxford (college unknown), and applied 
for his B.A. on December 7, 1571 (‘Register 
of the University of Oxford,’ ed. by A. Clark, 
II., 18, Oxford Historical Society Publica- 
tions, Vol. XII.), shortly before the date 
of Johnson’s application. 

The authorship of the ‘‘Misogonus”’ is still 
an open question. If, as Collier thinks, the 
play was written in 1560, the author may 
have been neither Johnson nor Richards. 

Information with regard to Johnson may 
be found in the following works: Anthony 
& Wood, ‘Fasti Oxonienses,’ ed. Bliss, I., 189 
(cf. 477, 478); ‘Register of the University 
of Oxford,’ ed. Clark, as above, II., 18; Fos- 
ter, ‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ 1500-1714, II., 815; 
Challoner, ‘Memoirs of Missionary Priests,’ 
Manchester, 1803, I., 54 ff; Richard Simp- 
son, ‘Edmund Campion,’ 1867, pp. 230-2, 309; 
Henry Foley, ‘Records of the English Pro- 
vince of the Society of Jesus,’ II. (revised 
edition), 170 ff., III., 42, IV., 359; letter 
from C. Hodgson to L. Johnson, April, 1580, 
‘Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 
Addenda, 1580-1625,’ p. 4. 

G. L. KITTREDGE. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss., March 8, 1899. 


Notes. 


R. H. Russell announces ‘The Portfolio 
of National Portraits,’ eight portraits of his- 
toric Americans, engraved on wood by Gus- 
tav Kruell, in a limited edition of 250 copies; 
‘English Portraits,’ large lithographs by 
Will Rothenstein, of which the American 
edition is twelve copies; ‘Political Hits,’ car- 
toons by W. A. Rogers; ‘The King’s Lyrics,’ 
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| two more volumes of the 


| is compact with practical information. 


verse of the time of James I. and Charles L., | 


selected by Fitz Roy Carrington, and illus- 
trated by prints of the period; ‘Just Rhymes,’ 
humorous verse by Charles B. Loomis, illus- 
trated by F. J. Cory; ‘The Baronet and the 
Butterfly,, Eden versus Whistler, 
artist; uniform editions of “Cyrano de Berge- 
rac,” Hauptmann’s ‘“‘The Weavers” 


‘Lonely Lives,’’ Ibsen’s ‘‘Hedda Gabler” and | 
“The Master Builder,’ and Augustus Tho- 
Finally, ‘Treasures of the 


mas’s ‘‘Alabama.”’ 


Metropolitan Museum of Art,’ 
Hoeber, illustrated. 

The Baker & Taylor Co. have in press 
‘George Miiller of Bristol,’ by the Rev. Arthur 
T. Pierson; ‘From the Child's Standpoint,’ 
studies of child nature by Florence Hull 
Winterburn; and ‘Wild Flowers,’ illustrated, 
by E. M. Hardinge (Maud Going); and ‘Ve- 
dinta Philosophy,’ lectures by the Swani 
Vivekananda. 


by Arthur | 


plan of attack prepared by the naval of- 


| ficers and at first approved by Gen. Shafter 


| Was afterwards abandoned by 


that officer 
Miley does, in- 
deed, clear up. This is the doubt whether 
Gen. Wheeler did not disobey the order of 
June 24, assigning his division to Daiquiri, 
and, by pushing on in front of Gen 


One controverted point Col 


Lawton, 


bring on the engagement of Las GuAsimas 


Macmillan will soon publish ‘A Selection | 


of Poems for School Reading,’ by Marcus 
White, Principal of the State Normal Train- 
ing School, New Britain, Conn., and ‘An In- 
troduction to the Poetical and Prose Works 
of John Milton,’ by Prof. Hiram Corson of 
Cornell. 


The first separate reprint of Robert Louis 


Stevenson’s ‘Morality of the Profession of 
Letters’ (from the Fortnightly Review for 
April, 1891) is announced by the Brothers of 
the Book (Laurence C. Woodworth), Gou- 
verneur, N. Y. It will consist of 350 copfes 
on hand-made paper, bound in crushed buck- 
ram. 

Mr. Charles Welsh, pursuing his well- 
known antiquarian researches into things 
childish, desires contributions of nursery 
rhymes and jingles, especially local or dis- 
tinctly American, with a view to tracing the 
evolution of a national nursery literature. 
He may be addressed at No. 67% Wyman 
Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

A good opportunity for linguistic discipline 
is promised in ‘Unsere Monarchie: Die 
Oesterreichischen Kronlinder zur _ Zeit 
des fiinfzigjahrigen Regierungs-Jubilaums 
Franz Josef I.’ (Berlin: Werner Co.; New 
York: Lemcke & Buechner). This jubilee 
work will take the shape of an oblong folio, 
to be issued in twenty-four monthly parts, 
each having twelve full-page photographic 
illustrations. The text is in four parallel 
columns, in German, Bohemian, Polish, and 
Italian. 

We have frequently called attention to 
‘Monographs on Artists,’ thin volumes, co- 
piously illustrated, edited by H. Knackfuss 
and published by Velhagen & Klasing in 
Leipzig (New York: Lemcke & Buechner). 
Hitherto the text has been German, but a 
reissue (from the same house) has now be- 
gun in English, the translator being Camp- 
bell Dodgson, M.A., assistant in the depart- 
ment of prints and drawings at the British 
Museum. This will be welcome news to 
many non-German art-lovers, and the Ra- 
phael and Holbein just put forth in more 
familiar garb are excellent examples of the 
extensive picture-gallery which the sub- 
scribers to this series amass. We regret that 
the fresh departure has not improved upon 
the original scheme by providing both tables 
of contents and indexes. 

We have received from the Macmillan Co. 
“Rural Science 
Series,”’ edited by Prof. L. H. Bailey of Cor- 
nell University. One of them, by Prof. F. 
W. Card, is a treatise on ‘Bush-Fruits,’ and 
The 
other is entitled, ‘The Principles of Agri- 


| culture,’ and is intended rather for schools 


by the | 


and rural socjeties than for the ordinary 
farmer. It does not follow that the ordinary 
farmer will not be profited by reading it; but 
it is an exposition of fundamental principles, 


| not an agricultural manual. 


and 


} 


Col. J. D. Miley’s ‘In Cuba with Shafter,’ 
which the Scribners have just published, does 


| not throw any light on the real mystery of 






the Santiago campaign—which is, why the 





Col. Miley explains that Gen. Wheeler, who 
was chief in command shore, pressed 
on so very early in the morning of June 24 
that the order detaining him did not reach 
him. For the rest, the book is a plain nar 
rative of the battie, siege, and capitulation, 
with some added pages giving fresh matter 
in the shape of an account of Col. Miley's 
expedition to receive the surrender of the 
outlying Spanish garrisons The military 
maps at the end are finer than any we have 
seen in similar publications. 


on 


From the Scribners, too, 


we have a new 
book of Carlyle. Rather, it is a very old 
book, being nothing less than the studies 


and sketches he made for his long project- 
ed but finally abandoned history of the Civil 
War and Commonwealth. The MS. was 
docketed by Carlyle himself in 1865 as ‘‘prob- 
ably about 1849—have not looked at it since, 
nor will."” It has now been edited by Mr 
Alexander Carlyle, and is published under 
the title ‘Historical Sketches of Notable Per- 
sons and Events in the Reigns of James ! 
and Charles I.’ 

As a gift-book for grown people, it would 
be hard to imagine anything more attractive 
than the volume of ‘Early Italian 
Stories’ just issued by Longmans, Green & 
Co. It contains twelve norelle, translated 
by Una Taylor, and adorned with thirteen 
beautiful full-page illustrations by Henry J. 
Ford. The ‘‘early”’ of the title should not 
be interpreted too literally, as half of the 
stories belong to the sixteenth century. The 
authors represented are Boccaccio, Giovanni 
Fiorentino, Masuccio, Cintio, Erizzo, Stra 
parola, and Bandello. None of the tales se- 
lected are gay, and most of them end tra- 
gically. Giovanni Fiorentino contributes the 
famous narrative of the Lady of Belmonte 
The translation, while very free, preserves, 
without the use of tiresome archaisms, much 
of the antique flavor of the originals. The 
peculiar charm of these tales can hardly 
fail to awaken in the reader a feeling of 
regret that the norella—one of the most 
characteristic manifestations of the Italian 
genius—is so little studied and so little ac- 
cessible. 

The Boston Record 
their twenty-eighth report, consisting of lists 
of the marriages recorded on the town re- 
cords from 1700 to 1751, checked for the 
period 1709-1751 by the publishments (inten- 
tions of marriage), and supplemented from 
church records and a few other eources. The 
key to this unpretentious volume of 350 
pages is an index one-third as bulky. Genea- 
logists may be trusted to appreciate the labor 
bestowed on this compilation by Mr. Ed 
ward W. McGlenen, of the Registrar's Office 

Mrs. Susan Whitney Dimock, who pub- 
lished two years ago as a labor of love a 
handsome volume of ‘Births, Marriages, Bap- 
tisms, and Deaths from the Records of the 
Town and Churches in Coventry, Conn.,’ has 
produced a companion work for the town of 
Mansfield in Windham County (New York: 
Baker & Taylor Co.). In each case of town 
or church record the compiler has grouped in 
alphabetical order the vital facts for a given 


Love 


Commissioners issue 
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family or name. Thus, at the very begin- 
ning we have, under Abbe, the children of 
Gideon and Mary (Wood), Gideon and Ke- 
ziah (Walker, second wife), Gideon and 
Bathsheba (Smith [presumably third wife]), 
ete. Nothing could be more convenient for 
the searcher. In other words, we have not a 
mixed chronological transcript, but a classi- 
fied arrangement answering (with the index 
to the several divisions) every need, if we 
assume the correctness of the copy. Mrs. 
Dimock appeals to the State to print these 
records of the elder towns which are fast be- 
coming illegible, and are already partly de- 
stroyed—especially the church records. 

The Rumanian Geographical Society has is- 
sued the fourth and concluding part of the 
first volume of its ‘Grand Geographical Dic- 
tionary of Rumania.’ It consists of more 
than 200 quarto pages of three columns each, 
and treats of the localities arranged alpha- 
betically between Botosani and Bucharest. 
Detailed descriptions of the larger cities are 
given, and more than a third of this number 
is devoted to an exhaustive account of Bu- 
charest. 

‘Schantung und seine EHingangspforte 
Kiautschow’ is the title of a handsomely 
printed volume of more than 300 octavo 
pages (Berlin: Dietrich Reimer), in which 
that eminent authority Baron von Richthofen 
discusses the practical benefits which ought 
to follow Germany’s acquisition of a Chinese 
port. Although for the most part a mere re- 
petition of what had already appeared in the 
author’s great work on China published about 
twenty years ago, and based on a journey 
made thirty years ago, it possesses the in- 
terest conferred by the element of timeli- 
ness, and is further rendered useful by the 
addition of new matter concerned chiefly 
with details as to mineral wealth, possibili- 
ties of manufacturing and commercial deve- 
lopment, the openings for railroads and the 
like. The view taken is throughout a san- 
guine one. The author considers it a bless- 
ing for China that a friendly Power, not 
over-anxious for territorial expansion, has 
established itself in the harbor of Kiao- 
Chau, and is about to establish a city there 
which will serve to open up a rich province 
whose population fs, perhaps, the most vigor- 
ous, manly, and reliable to be found in Chi- 
na. Whatever may be thought of Richtho- 
fen’s opinions, there’can be no doubt of the 
intelligence and industry with which he has 
assembled a great mass of valuable material, 
which no one can neglect who wishes to be 
informed on the current problems concern- 
ing the Far East. 

A paper on the economic condition of the 
Philippines, by Max L. Tornow, occupies the 
larger part of the National Geographic Maga- 
cine for February. It contains a useful sum- 
mary of information in regard to the re- 
sources, agricultural and mineral, of the isl- 
ands, with statistical tables embracing many 
details of the foreign commerce since early 
in the century. Less than a tenth of the 
available arable land is under cultivation, 
nor can there be any extensive plantations 
until railways, good roads, and laborers are 
provided. There are extensive coal-fields of 
excellent quality, and iron-ore comparing 
favorably with that of Sweden, waiting to be 
worked. The author, who has lived in Ma- 
nila and experienced the blighting effects of 
the rapacity of the Spanish officials, closes 
with a brief exposition of the necessities of 
the situation, which may be summed up tn 
the two words, honest government. There 





follows a lively account of Manila after 
Dewey’s victory over the Spanish fleet, by 
the German military attaché at that place, 
Major A. Falkner von Sonnenburg. Describ- 
ing the Spanish operations against the in- 
surgents on the outskirts of the city, he says 
that ‘‘the character of the country seems to 
be almost ideal for the kind of warfare which 
military men call ‘guerilla fighting.’ Only 
a very methodical and slow warfare gives re- 
liable and enduring results.” He says a good 
word for the Jesuits, as the only religious 
order which has succeeded “in being loved 
and esteemed by native and government 
alike.” 

As railway tunnels have made the Alps, 
for the tourist and for trade, merely a geo- 
graphical expression, so a ferry service soon 
to connect Reggio and Messina will abolish 
the Sicilian straits. Syracuse will thus be- 
come the southernmost port of Italy taken 
as a whole, and will compete with Naples 
fer the transit to and from Malta and Alex- 
andria and Bombay. Daily trains from Calais 
will convey goods in bulk to the Sicilian 
land’s end, and in time passenger trains will 
likewise be ferried across for Palermo or for 
Syracuse. A weekly fast palace-car train 
will serve London (by way of Calais) and 
Berlin, and shorten the course from the for- 
mer city to Syracuse to sixty-one hours, pos- 
sibly to fifty-eight, and enable the traveller 
leaving London at nine a. M. on Thursday 
to be in Alexandria at six Pp. M. on Monday. 
The sea passage will be reduced from sixty- 
four hours to forty-four. The Giornale di Si- 
cilia foresees a marked increase of visit- 
ors to the island itself; and so does the 
great personal conductor Cook. America is 
left out of account; but nothing is surer than 
that Palermo will vie with Genoa and Na- 
ples hereafter as the American’s door to Ita- 
ly, in view of the shortened voyage and the 
delightful welcome in scenery and climate. 
No doubt the unhappy population is to gain, 
morally and politically, by this closer con- 
nection with the peninsula and contact with 
foreigners. 

We notice that the “Electra” of Sophocles 
is to be presented in English by the gradu- 
ates of Adelphi College, Brooklyn, on April 
6 and 7 at the Germania Club in that city; 
the proceeds to go to the Alumnzw Fund. 
Miss Frances Greene has composed the music 
for the occasion. 

Mr. William I. Fletcher’s Department of 
Library Economy in the Sauveur Summer 
School at Amherst, Mass., will open on July 
10 for a session of six weeks. 

A correspondent writes: “In a Note in 
your issue of the 2d inst. you speak of the 
amusing argument as to when the twentieth 
century properly begins. Mr. Gilbert Parker, 
in his recent fine story, appears to share in 
the somewhat general confusion as to how 
many years it takes to make a century. In 
the proem to ‘The Battle of the Strong’ he 
says: ‘There is no man living to-day who 
could tell you how the morning broke and 
the sun rose on the first day of January, 1800. 
; The lilt of the sensations, the idio- 
syncrasy of voice, emotion, and mind of the 
first hour of our century,’ etc.” 


~The Oxford Historical Society, during 
the fifteen years of its activity, has pub- 
lished, through the Clarendon Press (New 
York: Henry Frowde), a number of learned 
and expensive volumes on the early history 
of Oxford. They have thus rendered accessi- 
ble to the few who are likely to be interested 
the Register of the University from 1449, 





the memorials of individual colleges such 
as Merton and Magdalen, and other records 
of great value to the antiquary. These works 
have been issued at the rate of one or two 
a year. In 1898 was published, under the 
editorship of Mr. H. Anstey, ‘Epistole Aca- 
demicz Oxonienses,’ in two volumes, a col- 
lection of letters and other documents il- 
lustrative of academical life and studies at 
Oxford in the fifteenth century. The contents 
of Mr. Anstey’s volumes are a reproduction 
of the register commonly known to Oxford 
antiquarians as Registrum F.; it has never 
before been printed, and hardly explored. 
The MSS. were, in most cases, very difficult 
to decipher, as may be seen from the fac- 
simile reproductions, and the editor has de- 
voted to the task the leisure of five years. 
Of the 527 records printed by Mr. Anstey, 48 


are in English—the rest in what may pass 


for Latin. To the casual eye they would 
seem to possess a minimum of interest for 
even the most limited of Oxford dons; but 
that would be a most mistaken judgment. 
Many of these records have the interest of 
genuine “human documents.’’ The servility, 
the ignorance, the petty vanity, the poverty, 
and pardonable greedof a medieval academic 
body are laid bare for the entertainment of 
the judicious reader of these letters. The 
imposing list of benefactors of the University 
of Oxford, as one hears it read to-day, pro- 
duces the impression of nobles and gentry 
giving freely of their riches to an august 
body that received their tribute with becom- 
ing dignity. One should read the begging 
letters of the University from 1427 to 1509 to 
appreciate the real foundations of Oxford’s 
greatness. A University without books, with- 
out money enough to pay the fare of a repre- 
sentative to Basle, with buildings so dilapi- 
dated that academic functions could not take 
place in windy weather, was an alma mater 
that must have been a burden to her sons. 


—Duke Humphrey of Gloucester was Ox- 
ford’s greatest benefactor in these times. 
O celica inspiracio is the favorite title of ho- 
nor for him in the letters; a London grocer 
who sent a copy of Josephus is addressed as 
reverencia tua. The Duke’s books were 
chained to desks lest the needy M.A.’s should 
steal them. They were chiefly theological, 
but included a small collection of Latin and 
Italian authors. A list of the volumes is re- 
printed from the Register, and from it we 
catch an interesting glimpse of the private 
library of an English duke in the fifteenth 
century. The copy of the ‘Golden Ass’ of 
Apuleius must have been a pleasing gift to 
“All the hole Universitie of Oxon.’’—as the 
authorities ioved to style themselves when 
they wrote in English to kings and queens 
who were not expected to understand Latin. 
The study of Greek did not exist at Oxford 
in the time covered by the larger part of the 
letters; it was not till the early years of the 
sixteenth century that, under the influence 
of Grocyn and Erasmus, Greek was included 
in the ‘‘curriculum.’’ Towards the end of 
“Registrum F.,’’ the registrar, one Farley, 
proudly signs his name in the Greek charac- 
ter, which was probably all he knew of the 
language. All who are interested in the 
study of surnames should consult Mr. An- 
stey’s volumes, where are to be found many 
surnames, still in common use in England, 
with extraordinary variations of spelling, 
even in the compass of a single letter. The 
phonetic spelling of some of the English 
letters rivals that of certain specimens 
among the ‘‘Paston”’ collection. It is amus- 
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ing to observe how, towards the end of the 
century, the solemn religious tone of the 
earlier epistles gives place to more business- 
like language. 


—Vols. xxxv. and xxxvi. of the ‘Jesuit Re- 
lations’ (Cleveland: Burrows Brothers Co.) 
contain a good variety of documents, but in 
beginning to notice them we are oppressed 
by a sense of loss. The Huron Mission ex- 


| 
special room for his religious observances, | 


and, at Plymouth, Bradford showed his con- 
sideration by providing a fish dinner on Fri- 
day. Altogether he received more practical 
encouragement at Plymouth than in Bos- 
ton. No definite arrangements were con- 
cluded before Druillettes’s return, but he 


| left Massachusetts in a mood of hope. One 


ists no more, and we must seek elsewhere | 


for our principal topics. After Garnier and 
Chabanal had been added to the list of 


martyrs, and, more particularly, after the | 


Iroquois war-parties had devastated the 


Neutral and Tobacco nations, the Jesuits | 


were forced to abandon Huronia altogether. | 


The remaining savages in that region were 
rendered docile enough by their horrible af- 
flictions, but they were only a remnant, and 
they longed for such shelter as could be 
found under the guns and ramparts of Que- 
bec. 
the Relation of 1649-50 are equally a con- 
fession of failure and a tribute of resigna- 
tion: ‘‘Your reverence will have already 
learned by the return of the first vessels the 
sequel of the disasters to, and the utter 
wreck of, the Huron Mission, which the 
fury of the Hiroquois has at last accom- 
plished. Our eyes and hearts, seeing 
and feeling these blows from the hand of 
God, have but this reply to make: ‘He is the 
sovereign Lord of His works, and the Ruler 
of our insignificant projects conceived for 
His glory. It is for us to accept His de- 
crees, and never to disapprove what He per- 
forms.’’’ The immediate effects of this 
catastrophe were considerable. Lallemant 
was urged by his associates in New France 
to return home for aid, and did so, leaving 
Ragueneau, who was now at Quebec, to act 
as Superior. The fugitive Hurons, though 
they could not be altogether cared for, were 
generously helped, and new life was thrown 
into Jesuit undertakings in the Laurentian 
valley. The region of the Kennebec, which 
more properly belonged to the Capuchin 
sphere of influence, also received attention. 
And with it is to be connected Druillettes’s 
‘marrative of his New England trip in 
1650-51. 


—The aim of this journey was to secure 
English aid against the Iroquois who then 
threatened the Abenaki converts. Druillettes 
left Quebec on the ist of September, arm- 
ed with passports from the Governor, 
D’Aillebout, and accompanied by one of the 
leading Sillery Indians. They went south, 
partly by land and partly by sea, and ar- 
rived at Boston on the 8th of December. 
The circumstantial details of the Jesuit’s 
visit to the Puritans are highly entertaining. 
His purpose was an ambitious one, in that 
it involved the coéperation of four English 
settlements with French and Roman Catho- 
lic allies. 


The words with which Lallemant opens | 


Evidently great respect was paid | 








Druillettes on account of his hard work | 
among the Abenakis, and he has nothing | 


but warm praise to report of the hospitali- 
ty extended to him. On December 13 Gov, 
Dudley gave a formal dinner which was 
followed by an audience, and at it counsel 
was held concerning the common danger. 


However, the men of Boston were unwill- | 
ing to proceed independently of their breth- | 
ren, and sent Druillettes to Plymouth, whi- | 


ther he went on the 2ist, and received 


courteous treatment from Governor Brad- 
ford (whom he curiously calls Jehan Brent- 
In Boston his host had provided a 


ford). 


picturesque episode of his embassy was a 


meeting with the Rev. John Eliot (xxxvi., p. 
90): “J’arrivay a Rofqbray [Roxbury] ou le 
minister nomme Maistre heliot qui ensel- 
gnoit quelcq. sauvages me recust chez lui 
a cause que la nuict me surprenoit et me 
traita avec respect et affection me pria de 
passer liver avec luy.” 


Seldom in the se- | 


venteenth century did Jesuit and Calvinist | 


reach terms of such politeness and amity! 


-With every explanation, the mystery 
cf Asiatic trade increases. Commissioners 
sent out by chambers of commerce, as well 


as resident officials dwell upon the subject, 
and yet all point to the future while speak- 
ing slightingly of the present. The experi- 
ence already gained is slurred over, and the 
brilliant promise of what is to follow an 
extension of holdings forms the basis for 
eulogy. M. Doumer, Governor-General of In 
do-China, has recently presented his views, 
and to a body of merchants and economists, 
it is not probable he dwelt upon the 
darker phases. France holds territory in 
Asia three times the size of her own state, 
with a population of about 25,000,000, of 
whom 12,000,000 are 
10,000,000 in Tonkin. The cost of managing 
these possessions is about $15,000,000 a year, 
and of this $8,500,000 will be charged on the 
French budget. In 1897 there were imported 
from these dependencies a value of $4,360,- 
000; and the exports from France were $6,- 
100,000; a total of $10,460,000—or about 70 
cents on the dollar of Governmental ex- 
penditure. Nor does the fervid praise of the 
country by M. Doumer shed light on the 
question. Cochin-China and Tonkin are fer- 
tile, growing rice as the leading product. 
The extensive rivers and canals offer ready 
means for shipping this crop. Some pepper 
and cotton exhaust the list of exports, 
though the forests may yet become impor- 
tant. Annam and Cambodia are without wa- 
ter-courses, or have such as cannot be made 
navigable because of the floods and the for- 
mation of bars. 


so 


—The most promising returns from future 
development are to be found in the cultiva- 
tion of transplanted crops. Tobacco-plants 
are being brought in from Sumatra, gutta- 
percha plantations have been established, 
and tea is cuitivated in Annam. Coffee is 
mentioned as a possibility, and sugar is 
sent to Hong-Kong. The cotton of Cambodia, 
a short staple, finds a market in Japan, while 
that of Annam is to be used in a French 
mill now building at Haiphong. The most 
important market—that of Tonkin—is thus 
described: “The population is very dense 
on the delta, the rest of the country has 
been ravaged for forty or fifty years by 
Chinese bands. Revolts, invasions, and 
wars have made certain parts of this coun. 
try a veritable charnel-house; in the sub- 
urbs of Sontay, Tuyen-Quang, Kep, etc., 
corpses infect the plains. Settlements can- 
not be made for some time to come.”” A 
not very promising picture. Failing to 


in Cochin-China and | 





prove that the Asiatic possessions of France 


are actually productive in lines capable of 
feeding French trade, M. Doumer falls back 
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dwells upon the exceeding richness in mine- 
of M 
French engineer, has reported enthusiasti- 


ral deposits Yunnan Beylard, a 


cally on the situation, and Yunnan is said 
to be “the natural economic complement 
to Indo-China The importance of this 
region, from the commercial point of view, 


is recognized. It yields to no other in po 


litical importance. It is, tn fact, the part- 
ing-place of the Hindu and Chinese races 
It is to the east what Afghanistan is to the 


West.”” The fact is 
on the future in Asia, and even the Gover 
hide the 
margins, 


that France is gambliog 


nor-General hollowness of 


it 


cannot 


present conquests as were 


The text of the Act now to hand enables 
us more fully to understand the scope and 
character cf the New Zealand measure for 
old-age pensions than did telegtaphic re- 
ports. “Subject to the provisions of this act, 
of the full of sixty-five 
years or upwards shall, whilst in the colony, 


every person age 


be entitled to a pension as hereinafter spe 


cified.”" Twenty-five years’ continuous pre 


vious residence is obligatory, allowing ab 


sences for sailors, and two years’ total occa- 


sional absences for others. During these 


twenty-five years he (including she) must 
net have been imprisoned for five years, nor 
during the previous twelve years imprisoned 
on four occasions or for four months, for 
in the public 
If married, he or she must not 
cause have 
He be 


His yearly income must not ex- 


any cause ‘“‘dishonoring him 
estimation.” 
just 


children 


without deserted partner 


or must of good moral 


character. 


ceed £52. The net capital of his accumu 
lated property may not amount to £270 
He must not have deprived himself of in 


The pension is 
£18 yearly (payable in monthly instalments) 


and to vary with varying income or capital, 


come or property to qualify 


diminished by one pound for every complete 


pound of income above £34, and also by 
one pound for every complete £15 of net 
capital. The act runs to eleven pages and 
a half. The above essential provisions are 


The text 
registrational 


comprised in one page and a half 
with detail, 
A perusal not give 
encouragement to the hope of the possibility 


is occupied and 


otherwise. does much 
of the applicaticn of a similar measure to 
countries of wide extent or large population. 
Aboriginal 
‘“‘moneys other than pensions” 
out of the civil list. Chinese and other Asi- 
whether naturalized or 


natives are included, to whom 


are not paid 


atics, not, are ex- 


cluded. 


THE BROWNING LOVE LETTERS 


The Letters of Robert Browning and Eliza- 
beth Barrett Barrett, 1845, 1846 With 
portraits and facsimiles. In 2 vols. Har- 
per & Bros. 1899. 


Here are all the letters that ever passed 
between Mr. and Mrs. Browning (with one 
exception). After their marriage they were 
always toyether, and letters would have been 
a superfluity. The exception 
May 23, 1845, which was destroyed by Mr 
Browning, it having been returned to him 
by Miss Barrett of ite “wild 
speaking,” presumably an offer of marriage 
after he had eeen her for the first time, on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 21. Browning de 
the rest of his correspondence, 


a letter of 


is 


on account 


stroyed all 
but, not long before his death, said of these 
letters, “‘There they are; do with them as 


upon the provinces behind Indo-China, and | you please when I am dead and gone!” It ts 
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not to be believed that he intended to per- 
mit their publication. His meaning must 
have been, ‘“‘Keep them or destroy them,” 
finding himself unable to lay violent hands 
on them. Few who knew Browning person- 
ally or in his books will be able to con- 
vince themselves that his words intended, 
even as possible, the construction which his 
son has put on them. Standing off from 
these letters as a dramatist, he may have 
perceived their dramatic value, but to pro- 
ceed from such perception to their sacrifice 
upon the altar of ‘‘the world’s new fiend, 
Publicity,"’ would have been quite another 
matter—an irreverence strangely at vari- 
ance with ‘‘a certain inlaid box, into which 
they exactly fitted, and where they always 
rested, letter beside letter, each in its con- 
secutive order and numbered on the envelope 
by his own*hand.”’ 

This said, the critic may excuse himself 
for displaying the contents of these volumes 
on the ground that Mrs. Browning has made 
him free of her part of the correspondence 
when she writes, February 17, 1846: 

“I, for my part, value letters as the most 
vital part of biography, and for any rational 
human being to put his foot on the tradi- 
tions of his kind in this particular class 
does seem to me as wonderful as possible. 
. . « We should all be ready to say that 
if the secrets of our daily lives and inner 
souls may instruct other sorrowing souls, let 
them be open to men hereafter as they are 
to God now. Dust to dust, and soul-secrets 
to humanity—there are natural heirs to all 
these things.” 


If she had had a thought of her own letters 
to Browning ever being published on this 
ground, it might have given her pause. At 
the same time it may be cheerfully con- 
ceded that, if she and Mr. Browning had 
been consciously premeditating printers’ 
copy for this year of grace, they prob- 
ably would not have done so well as they 
did in their complete unconsciousness, nor 
could their letters have been more free from 
anything and everything diminishing in any 
way our admiration for this pair of lovers. 
There are abundant protestations, and there 
is a great deal of that commodity of which 
Byron wrote that 

‘** More than half the charm is lost 

Of kisses that arrive by post.’’ 
But, once admitted into this sacred pri- 
vacy, the admirers of the Brownings will 
find nothing which does not heighten their 
appreciation of their characters, their rela- 
tion to each other and to that art of poetry 
which was the “blithe go-between” that 
fructified the flower of love itself had plant- 
ed in their hearts. At the same time it 
may be doubted whether the effect produced 
by these letters might not have been pro- 
duced more delightfully by judicious selec- 
tlons from the correspondence. The most 
of them are love letters pure and simple. 
The amount of personal and literary mat- 
ter, aside from their main purpose, is hard- 
ly more than Falstaff's bread in contrast 
with his sack. When the correspondence 
has been going on a year, there are 104 
letters, and after that their frequency in- 
creased until on September 19, 1846, they 
reached an absolute end; that being the 
day, one week after the marriage, when 
they ran away together. 

Miss Barrett's letters, like Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s, were not remarkably good, and Rob- 
ert's were much worse, in “form and mov- 
ing.’’ He might often say with Father Tay- 
lor, “My verb has lost its nominative, but 
I’m bound for the Kingdom of Heaven all 


, 





Oftener it is his nominative 


the same.”’ 
that loses its verb. There are sentences 
that go on for half a page and more and 
never end. After reading these letters for 
an hour, a few pages of ‘Sordello’ would be 
good to rest the weary mind. There are 
scores of pages in the aggregate about the 
days when Browning is to come for his 
clandestine visits. The day first set can 
seldom be kept free. Sometimes it flutters 
back and forth a whole week long. How 
these meetings and the almost daily corre- 
spondence went on while the insanely ego- 
tistical father knew nothing about them, is 
passing strange. It would seem that he 
must have known enough to divine their 
import, and have been preparing for him- 
self with secret joy such a dramatic exhibi- 
tion of his patria potestas as would surpass 
all previous exhibitions in that kind. One 
of the hardest things for Browning was to 
see her father through Miss Barrett’S eyes. 
Could he have let himself go, we might 
have had a letter or a personal encounter 
for which a dozen or twenty of the less im- 
portant letters given might easily have been 
spared. 

So far as they were mutually concerned, 
the course of these true lovers ran as 
smoothly as need be. There were no quar- 
rels to be made up. The nearest ap- 
proaches to them resulted from their en- 
deavors to outdo each other in unselfish- 
ness. Browning’s headaches were a minor 
trouble. These are a deduction from our 
robust Browning as heretofore conceived. 
In Mrs. Browning’s sympathy they loomed 
quite as portentously as her own weak- 
ness and suffering in his more hopeful eyes. 
Next to fixing the right day for the next 
meeting, these headaches furnish the most 
recurrent note. In lis first letter, January 
10, 1845, he writes that he loves her books 
with all his heart, ‘‘and I love you, too.”’ 
After his offer of marriage, the May follow- 
ing, the letters become somewhat more lite- 
rary, but before long the truth blazes out 
again, and then begins the long struggle, on 
his part to win her consent to a final mar- 
riage, on hers to prevent him from _ bur- 
dening himself with the weight of her 
chronic misery. When he discovers that 
she uses opium to mitigate this, there is 
expostulation on his side, pathetic pallia- 
tion upon hers, but generally she is the 
more level-headed of the two. It is interest- 
ing to see howhis parenthetic style is clarified 
by the stress of passionate emotion, while 
hers is affected in an opposite manner. 


Once he has the promise of marriage, a 
new struggle begins over the fixing of the 
happy day. The dread of her father’s hor- 
rible displeasure holds her back. At length 
the month is set. Suddenly her facher 
broaches a scheme of general house-cleaaing, 
and the whole family is to move out. The 
best-laid plans of the lovers are threatened 
with miserable abortion by this untoward 
scheme, The envelope of her letter of Sep- 
tember 12, 1846, is endorsed in Browning’s 
hand, “Saturday, Septr. 12, 1846 4 11—114 
A. M. (91),"" showing that even when on 
pleasure bent he had a careful mind. The 
“(91)” indicates the number of his visits 
to her since the first in May, 1845. The mar- 
riage was solemnized in Marylebone Church 
—not in St. Pancras, as stated in Mrs, Orr’s 
biography of Robert Browning. They did not 
meet after the 12th until the leave-taking on 
the 19th. Browning had become a master of 
equivocation by this time; witness the fact 





that when he was already engaged to Miss 
Barrett, and some one had offered to present 
him to her, he had answered, ‘“‘Don't you 
know she never sees any one?” But he could 
not ask for Miss Barrett when that lady had 
become Mrs. Browning. As for Mrs. Brown- 
ing, she loved him just too much to write 
him that the marriage was invalid and he 
mustn’t come for her, so hard it was for 
the first time in her life to pain her father by 
a voluntary act—the father who would never 
speak to her again nor open one of her letters 
to himself. 

Very beautiful are some of the confessions 
upon either side, as where Browning, in the 
later stages of his happiness, confesses that 
in the earlier stages he had sometimes 
shortened his visits a little that he might 
the sooner take her hand. The ‘‘Portuguese 
Sonnets” prove to have been simply a faith- 
ful transcript of an experience which en- 
riches the treasury of high-minded love by 
cne more great example. The difference 
between the two as poets is an interesting 
one. Her poetical self-consciousness is much 
keener than his. Especially does she think 
of herself as an artist, whereas it can hardly 
be doubted that her grand defect was that 
she was so much less artist than poet. With- 
out extravagance, they are rivals in their 
mutual admiration, and his admirers who are 
contemptuous of her ability should lay his 
praise of it to heart. Even for those earlier 
things, of which she came to think little, 
he has sincere applause; the lover possibly 
getting the better of the critic. His last 
‘Bells and Pomegranates’ are coming out, 
and there is much said of different num- 
bers of the series, especially ‘‘Luria.’’ All 
lovers of that noble drama will value every 
word of Browning’s criticism on it. It was 
his hope to write a poem that should be, 
not dramatic, but lyrical and subjective, but 
there is no evidence that he even so much 
as began to carry his idea into effect. She 
assures him that he is ‘‘never misty—even in 
‘Sordello’—never vague’’; and he protests 
that his one purpose is to make himself as 
clear as possible. 

The glimpses of other people are but few. 
Mackay is dismissed by Browning as a “prince 
and potentate of Commonplaces.’’ Miss Bar- 
rett will not admit Carlyle’s ‘‘mannerism’’: 
it is ‘not his dress but his physiognomy—or 
more than that even.’”’ There is much trou- 
ble in cleaning up after Miss Mitford, she 
leaves about so many scandalous reports—- 
especially about Miss Barrett's friend Thorne, 
mentioned scores of times in the letters and 
not once in the index: “He pours libations 
on his bare head out of the water-glasses at 
great dinners,” and, being rejected by a lady 
with £50,000, the same evening offers him- 
self to a lady with £40,000. Mrs. Procter 
also, wife of Barry Cornwall, has an un- 
guarded tongue. In one day Miss Barrett 
has a visit from Miss Martineau and Mrs. 
Jameson, ‘‘one talking Mesmer and the other 
Homer.”’ Dickens invited Tennyson to go to 
Switzerland with him. Tennyson declined: 
“I should be entreating him to dismiss his 
sentimentality, and so we should quarrel and 
part and never see each other again.” Brown- 
ing describes Tennyson as ‘‘a LONG, hazy 
kind of a man, at least just after dinner.” 
Going to see a representation of his own 
“Strafford,” Browning was asked, ‘‘Is not 
this the author of ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and 
‘Othello’?”’ and answered, ‘‘No—so far as I 
am aware.”’ ‘The author of Othello!’’—so 
he comments—‘‘when he can be and is Miss 
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Barrett’s own R. B.!"" He is severe on the | 


Howitts, and asks, ‘“‘What ails them of a sud- 


| 


den that they purvey this kind of cat-lap? 


not a venerablest commonplace ex- 
cused on account of its age.” At one time 
Carlyle talks ‘‘constringingly, bracingly”; at 
another he tells of an American ‘“‘who was 
commissioned by a learned body of his coun- 
trymen to ask him [Carlyle] two questions: 
What’s C.’s opinion as to the future state? 
and, What relation Goethe was to Goethe's 
mother’s husband?’’ There is a good word from 
Browning for Lord Byron: “Only a little 
longer life and ali would have been glcriously 
right again.’’ ‘Consuelo’ is incontinently 
damned, with some injury to Miss Barrett's 
feelings. The excellent Mr. Kenyon, who set 


fine the term he uses. 
tory, he tells us in his preface, is 

“the history of a constituency which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, is ever striving 
to promote its own welfare. A constitutional 


| history deals primarily with persons, not 


| with documents. 


Laws and constitutions, 
written or unwritten, are the evidence of 


Constitutional his- 


the efforts of a constituency to secure its | 


ends. The development of constitutional 
government consists, essentially, in the de- 
finite limitation of authority, in order to 
accomplish purposes either implied or speci- 
fied. . . . Our constitutional history, like 
that of every other people, is a history of the 
evolution of religious, of political, and of 
industrial rights. The steps in all this pro- 
gress are recorded in the results of many 
struggles. Among these are the struggles 


| for the extension of the suffrage, for the 


up Mr.and Mrs. Browning financially so hand- 
somely, is, with serene unconsciousness and | 


the best possible intentions, always getting 
in the way. Flush, too, Miss Barrett’s dog, 
is much in evidence, but makes an apprecia- 
ble diversion by getting lost just as the 
situation was becoming extremely tense on 
the eve of the prisoner’s escape. Browning's 
reality is generally unimpeachable; but when 
he professes his willingness to give up his 
vocation as poet to take care of Miss Bar- 


rett, as Mrs. Browning, there is the slightest | 


undulation of his broadcloth, as if he were 
laughing in his sleeve. 


THORPE’S AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY. 


A Constitutional History of the American 
People, 1776-1850. By Francis Newton 
Thorpe. 2 vols. Harpers. 1898. Pp. 486, 
520. 


Mr. Thorpe’s book is an illustration, on a 
somewhat extended scale, of a method of 
treating history, and particularly American 
history, of late years much in vogue. Older 
writers, setting down their facts in appro- 
priate order, and with such literary skill as 
they could command, were, as a rule, con- 
tent to label their work simply ‘‘a history” 
of this or that country or time. With a crude 
conception of the unity of history, they fond- 
ly imagined that a truthful record of human 
progress could be presented only by him 
who, according to his light, should present 
the whole of it. Nowadays, a considerable 
class of writers, of unquestioned industry 


view of the matter. They take a single phase 
of a subject, or, better still, a minute and 
relatively isolated topic, treat it exhaustive- 
ly, erect (often) a slender structure of text 
upon a massive foundation of footnotes, and 
seek distinction by labelling the result a 
“social,” or “political,” or “economic,” or 
“legal” history. Of all the terms thus in- 
troduced to show precisely the kind of thing 
a writer thinks he has done, that of ‘“‘con- 
stitutional’” history has been most abused. 
At different times and in different hands it 
has been made to mean a history of legal 
notions, a history of party politics, a history 





equitable apportionment of representation, 
for the abolition of discrimination on ac- 
count of race or of previous condition, for 
the organization of systems of education free 
to all, for the separation of the state from 
questionable practices, and for the establish- 
ment of government directly upon the will 
of the people. Incidental to these processes 
has been the slow definition of the func- 
tions of the state, of its rights as a moral 
person in coérdination with the rights of the 
individual, and of its powers and their flelds 
of operation—executive, legislative, and judi- 
cial. . . . The evidence enables us to 
deduce, with approximate accuracy, the prin- 
ciples on which government in aauaie a rests 
‘ The principal authorities upon 
which. the evidence rests are the laws and 
constitutions of the country, and the jour- 
nals, proceedings, and debates of constitu- 
tional conventions’’ (pp. v—viii). 


We are not particularly disposed to quar- 
rel with Mr. Thorpe’s definition, though we 


space, as we have seen, is devoted to an ac- 
count of constitutional conventions in four 
States. In other words, Mr. Thorpe’s con- 
ception of constitutional history, if we may 
gather it from this his latest work, is that 
ofa history of the formation of State consti- 
tutions; and it is this that he has given 
us in his book. Alike in the chapters on 
the four typical States mentioned and else 
where, attention is insistently called to the 
formulation of a document, the turning of a 
phrase, the precise definition of a right, an 
obligation, or a restriction, With the excep 
tion of the legal status of the negro, scarce 
any of the great questions which agitated 
the political and social life of the United 
States between 1776 and 1850 receive in 


| Mr. Thorpe’s pages more than brief inci- 


dental mention; and the person who should 
read the book without a considerable equip- 
ment of previous knowledge, could not be 
blamed for concluding that the United States 
had had no foreign relations, no tariff con- 
troversy, no struggle with a national bank, 
no attempts at nullification and secession, 
and no serious foreign or domestic insur- 
rection, but that the matters of vital con- 
cern to us had been such as whether a resi- 
dence of three months or ten years should 
be prescribed as a prerequisite for voting, o> 


| whether cities and country districts should 
| have equal or proportional representation in 


should not like to see it accepted as suf- | 


ficient; but the application of it suggests 
some important questions. 
hundred pages of the thousand to which the 
work before us extends are devoted to a 
discussion of the notions of sovereignty, 
popular government, and the state in Ame- 
rica in the eighteenth century, the organi- 
zation of government in the States, the 
formation of the first State constitutions, 
the early conditions of suffrage, the west- 
ward expansion, the issues involved in the 
admission of Missouri, the annexation of 
Texas, and the absorption of Mexican terri- 


The first four | 


tory, together with a special chapter on the | 


status of free negroes. For further light on 
the chief ‘“‘constitutional”’ problems of the first 
half of the present century, we are next 
pointed to the discussions in the State con- 


stitutional conventions between 1845 and 
and learning,. seem inclined to a different | 


of representative government, and a plain | 


chronological statement of facts. 
comes Mr. Thorpe, with a ‘Constitutional 


the term receives still another application 
and with the confident assurance, apparent- 
ly, on the part of the author that, notwith- 
standing the limitations and misapprehen- 
sions of others, he, at least, is on the right 
track. 


And now 


1850. Four States are selected as types— 
Louisiana for the South, Kentucky for the 
border States, Michigan for the North, and 
California for the new West—and four hun- 
dred pages are given to a detailed abstract 
of the debates in the conventions of each. 
The contents of the remaining two hundred 
pages are indicated by the titles of the chap- 
ters—‘A Half Century of Constitutional 
Changes,”’ ‘‘Corporations, Finance, Local 
Government, and Education,’ and “The 
Courts, the People, Social and Civil Pro- 
gress.”’ 

These topics, clearly, are such as one 
would expect to find discussed at length in a 
constitutional history of the American peo- 
ple. But how does Mr. Thorpe treat them? 


| An examination of his volumes shows that 
History of the American People,’ in which | 


office. Page after page is taken up with a 





a State Legislature, or whether a candi- 
date for Governor should be required to 
own real estate and profess his belief in 
God. 

We have dwelt at this length on the in- 
appropriateness of Mr. Thorpe’s title, not 
because the label is of greater significance 
than the contents, but because a comparison 
of the title and the subject-matter points 
the way straight to the essential limitation 
of the book. That Mr. Thorpe is confident 
that he has written a constitutional history 
and written, moreover, from the one stand- 
point properly to be taken for such a work, 
cannot be doubted; and his pages show 
abundant evidences of knowledge, industry, 
and zeal. Yet we can but think that his 
work is, after all, hardly more than an 
elaborate monograph, a valuable section of a 
possible larger whole, but wanting in the 
broad conception of the subject which his 
title implies. For constitutional history is 
not merely the record of the struggle of a 
people to surround their political privileges 
with suitable documentary safeguards, or to 
define the immediate relation of the indi 
vidual to the administrative machinery of 
government, or to assign to each element of 
the population its appropriate sphere of ac- 
tion; it is, rather, the exposition and ap- 
praisal of every influence which has so far 
entered into the life and thought of a people 
as to shape the form of their government 
and establish its theoretical basis. Cur- 
tis, essaying to compass the requirements of 
so great a task, treated the subject with ju 
dicial clearness and precision, though with 
the limited mental range of the constitu- 
tional lawyer. Von Holst conceived of Ame- 
rican history as a seething caldron set over 


| the fires of slavery, nullification, and State 
the chief emphasis throughout is laid upon | 


, | two or three subjects only, those, namely, | 
| of citizenship, suffrage, and eligibility for 


rehearsal of the arguments of this or that | 
person or this or that convention on some | 
| proposition, intended to settle one or other 


Mr. Thorpe has not, indeed, failed to de- | of these questions. Two-fifths of the entire 





rights, and studied the conflagration until 
surrounding objects became somewhat indis- 
tinct. Schouler put his trust in a plain, un- 
varnished tale, left facts to tell their own 
story, and subordinated reflection to narra- 
tion. Mr. Thorpe, avoiding direct competi- 
tion with his predecessors, has fixed his 
eye on an important and hitherto neglected 
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part of the administrative organization, and 
has given us an estimate of it which, if there 
were nothing miore to be said, would stamp 
the American people as a nation of legalists, 
to whom the particular method of individual 
participation in affairs had been the main 
subject of political concern. The method is 
novel and the results are valuable; yet no- 
thing can be surer than that, if terms mean 
anything, this is not, in any but an extremely 
narrow sense, constitutional history at all. 

While, however, we cannot think that Mr. 
Thorpe’s work is what it professes to be, it 
nevertheless makes important additions to our 
knowledge of American history. Throughout, 
reliance has been placed upon primary 
sources, especially the journals and pro- 
ceedings of constitutional conventions, and 
the constitutions and laws of the several 
States. The accounts of the debates in the 
constitutional conventions of Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan, and California are extreme- 
ly full. Particularly valuable are the dis- 
cussions of the legal status of the negro, 
and the issues involved in the various pro- 
positions for negro representation in legis- 
lative assemblies; while the status of the 
free negro, the onerous restrictions imposed 
upon him, and the arguments, epecially of 
the South, for and against emancipation, 
have nowhere, we think, been so elaborately 
set forth. To many readers the relative im- 
portance of the free negro as an element 
in the slavery controversy will very likely 
be something of a revelation. The discussion 
of State sovereignty gains in freshness, 
though it loses in completeness, by being car- 
ried on mainly from the standpoint of the 
State conventions. Into the subjects of citi- 
zenship, suffrage, and eligibility for office, 
as we have said, Mr. Thorpe enters at great 
length; and we fancy that most students 
will be inclined to accept many of his results 
as final. The tables inserted at various 
places, showing the qualifications of voters, 
Senators, Representatives, etc., in the dif- 
ferent States, for different periods, are a 
form of aid not to be despised. 


It is not easy to summarize an author’s 
conclusions where the mass of detail is so 
great. In the dry and formal record here 
presented, however, we can see how the no- 
tion and practice of universal manhood suf- 
frage gradually emerged from conditions of 
restriction and limitation. From the time 
when property-owners and church members 
were alone thought fit to vote and hold of- 
fice, to the time when the ballot was given 
to foreigners not yet naturalized, was a long 
step, particularly when measured by the de- 
grees of expansion of the intellectual hori- 
zon. Upon the developing form of the elec- 
toral system deep marks were made, in the 
North by Native Americanism, in the South 
by the profound concern over the definition 
of property in slaves, the right of emanci- 
pation, and the adjustment of electoral privi- 
leges. between slaveholders and non-slave- 
holders. We recall no writer who has brought 
out so clearly, from official records alone, the 
essentially defensive attitude of the South in 
the whole slavery controversy; a South strug- 
gling to maintain an institution the legiti- 
macy of which, in any sound view of deve- 
loping human rights, could never be as- 
sumed, but which must be upheld by more 
and more elaborate argument and increasing 
subordination of reason to force, Even to 


the North, the negro was an object of suspl-° 
cion and legal discrimination; but to the 
South his presence, and the apparent impos- 





sibility of dealing with him by other than 
repressive measures, wrought widespread per- 
version of the moral sense, and made him, 
from whatever point of view, a stone of 
stumbling for those with whom his lot was 
cast. 

Granted the limitation already pointed 
out, Mr. Thorpe has done his work, for the 
most part, with commendable thoroughness. 
That the subject does not readily lend itself 
to entertaining literary treatment is, of 
course, obvious; but it must be said that 
large portions of Mr. Thorpe’s volumes are 
hard reading, and that the work, as a whole, 
is extremely dry. The last three chapters of 
vol. ii., with their summaries of miscella- 
neous provisions of State constitutions, read 
like a Stimson’s ‘American Statute. Law’ 
thrown into literary form. A further embar- 
rassment to the reader is the scarcity and in- 
completeness of dates, those especially in the 
chapters on the four typical States being at 
times so introduced as to necessitate a long 
search through the preceding pages to ascer- 
tain either the month or the year. The ti- 
tles of chapters iii. and viii. of volume ii. are 
hardly appropriate, corresponding as they 
do with but a small portion of the contents 
of the chapters themselves. Finally, the re- 
stricted scope of the work, together with the 
amount of previous general knowledge it ap- 
parently assumes, would seem to limit its 
profitable use to relatively mature students, 
though to the attention of such it is assuredly 


to be commended. c 


Three Studies in Literature. 
Gates. Macmillan Co. 1899. 


Cardinal Newman’s rank as a prose-writer, 
and the position of Jeffrey and of Matthew 
Arnold in the history of criticism, are in the 
category of res judicate, for the present 
generation at any rate. Moreover, critical 
essays on writers of critical essays, unless 
they display unusual brilliance of wit or in- 
sight, are likely to be dull and unprofitable 
reading. A study of Francis Jeffrey has, in- 
deed, some excuse for existing. The great 
Whig editor’s name stands, in these days, 
for an obsolete school of literary criticism, 
and he lives, if he may be said to live at all, 
in the minds of persons of general informa- 
tion, as a purblind opponent of Romanti- 
cism, who compromised himself for ever 
by the phrase, ‘‘stuff about dancing daffo- 
dils."". Dogmatic criticism, in his person, 
died hard. Mr. Gates shows clearly where 
Jeffrey drew the line at Romanticism. Let 
it be decorative, as you find it in Scott and 
Keats, and he will recognize its charm; 
but take it seriously, make your leech-ga- 
therer symbolic, exalt him into a moral type, 
and you offend the taste of a _ well-bred 
Whig reviewer. He erected his prejudices 
into canons of taste, and in compositions 
that conflicted with those canons he could 
see no merit. “England will never admire, 
nor indeed endure, your German divinities,” 
he said to Carlyle, and he sincerely believed 
that it was impossible for a scholar and a 
gentleman to tolerate the realism of Goethe. 

Matthew Arnold also was an arbiter ele- 
gantiarum, and not always entirely trust- 
worthy. But when he erred it was on the 
side of over-appreciation, and the range of 
his literary taste could hardly have been 
wider. Mr. Gates makes some nice points 
in his study of Arnold’s style, and illus- 
trates certain faults of manner that were 
pointed out in passing by the author of 


By Lewis E. 


* the 





‘Obiter Dicta’ in his witty essay on Ar- 
nold; for example, an irritating jauntiness of 
styie, and an assertion of inferiority so ela- 
borate as to amount to supercilious con- 
descension. This was a pose most calculated 
to annoy, and was chiefly affected when the 
author of ‘Literature and Dogma’ was bait- 
ing bishops. Arnold, in his mid-career, as a 
missionary to the middle classes, is Arnold 
at his wittiest. Mr. Gates could not resist 
quoting a famous passage from the preface 
of ‘Essays in Criticism’—nor can we. Arnold 
relates a conversation between himself and 
a portly jeweller from Cheapside, who is his 
fellow-traveller on the Woodford branch of 
Great Eastern Railway. The jeweller 
was greatly disturbed at a murder that had 
lately been committed in a railway carriage, 
and Arnold tendered him consolation: 

» “T reminded him how Cesar refused to 
take precautions against assassination, be- 
cause life was not worth having at the price 
of an ignoble solicitude for it. I reminded 
him what insignificant atoms we all are in 
the life of the world. ‘Suppose the worst to 
happen,’ I said; ‘suppose even yourself to be 
the victim—il n’y a pas d’homme nécessaire 
—we should miss you for a day or two on 
the Woodford branch, but the great mun- 
dane movement would still go on, the gravel 
walks of your villa would still be rolled, di- 
vidends would still be paid at the bank, om- 
nibuses would still run, there would still be 
the old crush at the corner of Fenchurch 
Street.’ ”’ 


Whatever reservations we may be disposed 
to make in the matter of the Gospel accord- 
ing to Matthew Arnold, we are all good 
Catholics over Newman’s prose. “You and 
Keble are the philosophers, I the rhetori- 
cian,” he wrote to Froude apropos of the ma- 
nagement of the Tractarian agitation. New- 
man was a rhetorician afterthe manner of De 
Quincey, whom, according to Mr. Gates, he 
consciously imitated. Certainly De Quincey 
might have written the following from the 
sermon on the ‘Fitness of the Glories of 
Mary’: 

“But she, the Lily of Eden, who had al- 
ways dwelt out of the sight of man, fittingly 
did she die in the garden’s shade, and amid 
the sweet flowers in which she had lived. 
Her departure made no noise in the world. 
. . . Pilgrims went to and fro; they 
sought for her relics, but they found them 
not. Did she die at Ephesus or did she die 
at Jerusalem? Reports varied, but her tomb 
could not be pointed out; or, if it was found, 
it was open; and instead of her pure and fra- 
grant body, there was a growth of lilies from 
the earth which she had touched.” 


Newman wrote the ‘Apologia’ to prove his 
love for Truth from the record of his life. 
And what was the result of this long life 
spent in the search after Truth? “I think it 
impossible to withstand the evidence which 
is brought for the liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius at Naples, or for the motion 
of the eyes of the pictures of the Madonna 
in the Roman States. I firmly believe that 
portions of the True Cross are at Rome and 
elsewhere.”’ 

Mr. Gates traces Newman’s connection with 
Romanticism and the charm he found in me- 
diwval Christianity. His conception of New- 
man as a great medieval ecclesiastic astray 
in the nineteeenth century is, we think, very 
just. On the whole, his Essay on Newman ig 
the most suggestive and readable of the 
three; partly, no doubt, because its subject 
is, and always will be, something of a mys- 
tery to every-day men, Newman saw things 
not as we see them; everything in him 
“tended towards the sublime,” and it is be- 
cause of that, and because much of the sub- 
lime in his life and motives is so fatally near 
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to childish absurdity—or seems so to our 
narrow vision—that he calls for the most 
delicate appreciation. 

Enough has been said to show that- Mr. 
Gates’s unpretentious volume, while it makes 
no attempt at brilliancy or great originality, 
is a careful, thoughtful performance, con- 
taining one or two really valuable hints to- 
wards the appreciation of his authors. And 
it is no slight thing to have achieved so much 
—at any rate in the case of two men who are 
still so vividly before the world’s eyes as are 
Arnold and Newman. 





The Silva of North America: A Description 
of the Trees which grow naturally in 
North America exclusive of Mexico. By 
Cc. 8. Sargent, Director of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum of Harvard University. Illustrat- 
ed with figures and analyses drawn from 
nature by C. E. Faxon. Vol. XII. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1898. 


The publishers make the interesting an- 
nouncement that, since it has been found 
impracticable to include in the twelfth vol- 
ume of Prof. Sargent’s great work the gene- 
ral index to the whole, a thirteenth volume 
containing this index, together with descrip- 
tions and illustrations of recently discovered 
species, and such corrections of the original 
volumes as recent explorations have made 
necessary, will be sent to subscribers with- 
out charge as soon as ready. This propo- 
sition is in full accord with the gene- 
rous policy which has marked the progress 
of the work from its beginning. The illus- 
trations have been copious and of the high- 
est order of excellence in every feature of 
their execution. Mr. Faxon’s drawings have 
been spirited and lifelike; his analyses have 
been characterized by accuracy and clear- 
ness, and the transference of these to the 
plates has been thoroughly good from first 
to last. Taken altogether, the original draw- 
ings and the engravings are, from their ab- 
solute fidelity to nature, helpful to all classes 
of students and even casual readers. The 
explanatory and descriptive text has been 
carefully considered and judiciously propor- 
tioned; the economic aspects of the subject 
have received adequate and careful treat- 
ment. 

The nomenclature, to which reference has 
before been made in this journal, is the only 
blemish. It is not in accord with generally 
accepted rules, nor does it keep pace with 
the innovations; its own changes are not 
likely to be found to be acceptable to any- 
body. But it should be said that the author 
has been scrupulously consistent through- 
out in following the rules laid down at the 
outset. 

There are two features in the text which 
characterize almost every page: these are, 
first, the editorial skill which gives to the 
separate parts their proper perspective, and, 
second, the vividness of description which 
comes from wide and fond contact with the 
trees themselves. Prof. Sargent’s colossal 
undertaking has already given new hope to 
the lovers of forests, and it will long con- 
tinue to inspire enthusiasm in forest culture 
and conservation. A large part of the in- 
fluence which it exerts must be ascribed 
to the felicity of expression of the author, 
who carries his readers over wide ranges of 
territory without weariness, because he him- 
self loves the trees and the forests of which 
he writes. 

The present volume deals with larches, 





spruces, firs, and the like. They are mem- 
bers of the great group of plants with uncov- 
ered seeds, the so-called gymnosperms, 
and are regarded as direct descendents 
of the gymnosperms which formed, with 
the ferns and the allies of the ferns, 
the bulk of the vegetation in the great- 
er coal period. Some of them have 
come down with little change during the 
long time which has passed since the car- 
boniferous epoch, while others have been 
evolved as if in prompt response to the 
changes in environment. Hence, for a stu- 
dent of the past history of plants, these 
groups possess a singular attractiveness. In- 
vestigators do not seem to grow weary in 
conjecturing when and how have arisen the 
adaptations by which these plants have come 
to be what and where they are. Therefore, 
even the thickets of low spruces in the far 
North, with their monotonous colors and uni- 
formity of shape, are deeply interesting to 
the thoughtful student of the past, while 
the towering groves which can yield the 
loftiest masts, present certain questions in 
plant-life and distribution which are very 
difficult to answer, and which are, therefore, 
all the more engaging. 

It is probably known to all our readers 
that one of the spruces rivals the white pine 
in value as a timber tree, but perhaps it is 
not so widely known that its usefulness also 
as a source of cheap paper-pulp puts it in 
imminent danger. The regular issue of the 
newspapers for a single Sunday, in any one 
of our largest Northern cities, sweeps away 
not far from ten to twelve acres of this valu- 
able spruce, while the larger issues at Christ- 
mas, or in some period of great excitement, 
go far beyond this conservative figure. And 
the worst of it is, the clean sweep of the 
trees in such cases is a prodigal waste, for 
it does not concern itself, as a sound system 
might, with the possibility of replacement. 
It is, however, difficult, if not impossible, to 
discover any way of checking this spend- 
thrift waste. Without any policy of forest 
care, and without any present likelihood of 
the framing of such a policy on an accept- 
able basis in our North, the question of com- 
plete destruction of the spruce appears to be 
one of a few years only. Certain other coni- 
fers are taking the places of their predeces- 
sors in small districts a little further south, 
and in a few limited areas the coniferous 
forests are even gaining ground. But these 
are exceptional—hopeful, to be sure, but, 
from their exceptional character, the more 
exasperating. In laying down this volume, 
with its cautious and yet strong statements 
as to the uses and possibilities of our shrink- 
ing forests, we shudder to think how our 
forest inheritance is imperilled by the short- 
sighted selfishness of the very men who 
should protect it. If a wise State and na- 
tional policy of forest conservation is es- 
tablished in our “North America exclusive 
of Mexico,” within the life of the present 
generation, it will be largely due to the 
thoroughly sound influence emanating from 
Prof. Sargent’s work. 





William Blackwood and his Sons: The An- 
nals of a Publishing House. By Mrs. Ge- 
rald Porter. Vol. Ill. Scribners. 1898. 

It would be idle to expect that the third 
volume of the Blackwood annals should 
come up to its predecessors in interest. A 
success of scandal is seldom followed by a 
success of merit, and, when it is, one does 








not look for excitement. The history of the 
Biackwood firm is the story of “Maga's"’ ad- 
ventures. From the mystery and fun of the 
‘Noctes’ we now pass to sober and responsi- 
ble reviewers—from the stormy petrela C 
North and Lockhart to Mrs. Oliphant an! 
George Eliot. In “‘Maga’s"’ roystering youth, 
a review in her pages was likely to contain 
affronts that could be washed out only with 
blood; we cannot suppose that the revelation 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s identity as a reviewer 
can ever have ranked as a question of life 
and death; and when George Eliot unmasked 
there was no result more sensational than 
the discomfiture of Mr. Liggins. The at- 
mosphere of assured success and large 
checks is the natural atmosphere of the Epit- 
goni, and they find it agreeable; for us the 
romance of the Blackwood house ceased with 
its founder. 

The list of writers for ‘‘Maga’’ during John 
Blackwood’s thirty years of editorship proves 
that he possessed the correct literary in- 
stinct and the gift of diplomacy which had 
secured his father’s success, while the ex- 
tracts from his correspondence with Burton, 
L. Oliphant, Lever, Reade, Kinglake, Lytton, 
and the rest show that he wrote excellent 
letters, and that his criticisms were re- 
ceived with patience and profit by his con- 
tributors. John Blackwood was an agreeable 
mixture of the editor and the country gen- 
tleman; he was an ardent golfer, and his 
country-house at St. Andrew's was thronged 
in the season by his golfing friends. He was 
proud of ‘‘Maga’s’’ military contingent, which 
included the Hamleys, Chesney, and Lord 
Wolseley. Lord Kitchener is the last man in 
the world whom one would suspect of writ- 
ing for the magazines; yet in 1878 we find 
him writing of a ‘Visit to Sofia,” and the 
following year he proposes a paper on Cy- 
prus, where he was engaged in surveying. He 
says: ‘“‘We are getting on well, and my base- 
line came in to % inch in four miles. I have 
had no fever in my party, and am excep- 
tional in that respect.” This is ‘the Sirdar’s 
luck” foreshadowed in the Lieutenant. His 
“Notes on Cyprus” appeared in Blackwood’s 
Magazine in 1879. Some further light is 
thrown on the elusive personality of “‘Lar- 
rie’ Oliphant by his lively letters to the 
editor. In 1866 he wrote that he “never met 
with a born American of any shade of poli- 
tics who did not curse universal suffrage, 
and he did not believe a native-born Yan- 
kee existed who was in favor of it, but their 
blessed Constitution ties them up’’ (p. 154). 
Oliphant was, perhaps, the first to exploit 
the American girl in fiction. “Irene Mac- 
giliicuddy’”’ was her formidable name, and 
Oliphant found the society that harbored the 
type “ridiculously sensitive.’ “Irene has 
kicked up such a rumpus in New York s0- 
ciety that we had better leave them a few 
months to recover their tranquillity before 
firing our second shot. My clever correspon- 
dent, who is herself a ‘bouncer’ turned 
traitor, and gave me the points, is in an 
agony of alarm’ (p. 139). It is amusing to 
find Sir Richard Burton “preparing an ac- 
count of Mormonism, which, however, is an 
indelicate subject, requiring to simmer in 
the mind. Its flavor would evaporate in a 
decoction.” 

The Blackwoods published an “Agricultu- 
ral Journal,” and when an inquiry was made 
into the cause of the potato disease, a num- 
ber of farmers were asked to give their 
views. One farmer wrote: “I thocht at first 
it was a dispensation of Almichty God, but 
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now I believe it is an insect.” John Black- 
wood, in 1867, attended one of “Jowett’s 
Jumbles,” which he politely calls “an intel- 
lectual reception—there were ladies, but it 
was rather slow work.”’ 

Throughout this third volume the person- 
ality of the genial editor is presented as 
that of one who was never stiffened by ex- 
perience. We miss Mrs. Oliphant’s hand, of 
course, but Mrs. Porter has carried on the 
work creditably enough. On p. 232 we read, 
“To any one desirous. we recom- 
mend them to the volume.”’ And “These cor- 
respondents was a branch” (p. 315) 
is another slip that betrays the unpractised 
hand. 





Leibniz: The Monadology and Other Phitlo- 
sophical Writings. Translated, with in- 
troduction and notes, by Robert Latta. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: 
Henry Frowde. 1898. 8vo, pp. 487. 


That a thorough and critical acquaintance 
with the philosophy of Leibniz is an indis- 
pensable preliminary to a successful study 
of Kant and to a just appreciation of Ger- 
man philosophy, does not, perhaps, render 
this publication particularly opportune; for 
the endeavors that have been made to re- 
suscitate Hegel in English-speaking coun- 
tries seem for the present to have failed. 
But, at any rate, it may be considered as op- 
portune on account of the number of ideas, 
now universally esteemed as highly fruitful, 
which trace their origin to the Hanoverian 
philosopher. The Columbus of the subcon- 
scious mind, the discoverer of mechanical 
energy, the joint inventor of the differential 
calculus, and, more than all these, the great 
promulgator of the law of continuity (un- 
derstood by himself to include historical 
continuity, and, as he was dimly aware, sup- 
posing an evolution of all things and all 
laws from a primal chaos), is a figure to 
excite the curiosity of thinking men of the 
present day. 

One might, at first blush, wonder that so 
big a book—though the light Oxford paper 
makes it easy to hold—should be devoted to 
a writing which in Erdmann’s edition does 
not fill eight pages. There is, however, am- 
ple justification for that. Leibniz is not yet 
a convenient author to study. Before the 
completion of Gerhardt’s edition of the Phi- 
losophical Works in 1890, the state of things 
was calculated to daunt a pusillanimous 
student. Even now the philosophical writ- 
ings are contained in seven volumes; the 
mathematical works (which furnish the only 
key to Leibniz’s thought) fill seven more 
by the same editor, and the mathematical 
correspondence has yet to be printed. The 
historical and political writings, which ought 
not to be neglected, are in ten other vol- 
umes edited by Klopp; and in order to pos- 
sess all of Leibniz that has seen the light, 
the student must procure fourteen addition- 
al volumes (seven edited by Foucher de 
Careil, six by Dutens, and one by Mollat), 
besides those which are now in course of 
publication. It was, therefore, a praise- 
worthy act, as well as a bright idea, to take 
that unnamed paper known as the Monadolo- 
gie, which compresses the metaphysical sys- 
tem of Leibniz into the smallest possible 
compass, and make it the subject of a full 
exposition by means of parallel extracts 
from other writings of the same author. 
For Leibniz, as a writer of papers and not 
of books, often repeats his thought in more 





and more developed forms. A true scientific 
man, he never held to any opinion as final 
and irrevocable, and he never ceased to learn 
and to grow. 

Dr. Latta’s work has been performed with 
erudition and good judgment. The plan once 
settied, the only ground of complaint with 
the manner in which it has been carried out 
is that the original French and Latin ought 
everywhere to have been given in place of 
English versions. As for the plan itself, the 
chief fault of it is, that, in consequence of 
the whole commentary being made to refer 
to an exceedingly compressed statement of 
Leibniz’s metaphysical system, it hardly 
presents a broad view of his whole thought; 
and, in particular, it is a pity that the logic 
of so eminent and original a logician—life 
and soul, as it is, of his whole philosophy— 
should not have been more completely il+ 
lustrated. 


The first hundred and fifty pages of the 
volume are occupied with a general exposi- 
tion of the philosophy, correct and full, but 
not deeply critical. An “estimate’’ thereof 
fills the next sixty. There will be found his- 
torical information concerning the relation 
of Leibniz to the scholastics and to Des- 
cartes, and concerning the relation to him of 
Kant, Fichte, Schopenhauer, and Hegel. No- 
thing is said of later German thinkers who, 
down te Ernst Mach, inclusive, have been 
influenced in no inconsiderable degree by 
this philosopher—at any rate, indirectly, 
whether directly, too, or not. What of criti- 
cism this ‘‘estimate’”’ contains regards the 
subject from a Hegelian point of view; for 
Dr. Latta seems to be one of those Britons 
who clean forget the thought which is their 
patrimony, in their admiration for the ‘‘pro- 
fundity”’ of philosophers who attack the most 
difficult problems without having had the 
courage to go through the tedious investiga- 
tions which should have come first. But it 
will hardly be thought by anybody that Dr. 
Latta’s criticism of Leibniz is particularly 
strong or helpful. This is unfortunate, be- 
cause, while the reasoning of Leibniz was 
nearly, if not quite, of the highest order, 
being far more accurate than that of Kant er 
almost any metaphysician that can be named, 
and abounding in luminous, simplifying, and 
fecund methods, yet he seems to have had 
@ sort of blind spot on his logical retina that 
Fendered him capable of accepting tremen- 
dous inconsistencies and absurdities. Wit- 
ness his works upon the “‘Great Art” of Ray- 
mund Lully—a sort of Keely motor for 
churning knowledge out of ignorance—in 
which the man who swayed German thought 
so long maintains that all truths, theoreti- 
cal and practical, can be mathematically de- 
monstrated from two premises, one that he 
expresses thus: ‘‘Quod est (tale) id est, seu 
non (tale) vel contra,’’ while the other is, 
“Aliquid existit.” 


He is a declared nominalist, and his theory 
o: monads breathes nominalistic individual- 
ism. But he strangely fafls to see how con- 
trary to all this is his law of continuity; and 
it is still more curious that he found himeelf, 
at last, forced to revive the substantial forms 
of the medimval realists. It will occur to 
almost every mind that for each Leibnizian 
monad all the rest are superfluous and non- 
existent—a manifest ‘absurdity; and that so 
great a reasoner should not have seen the 
inconsistency of supposing God to be one of 
those monads, is quite astonishing. 

In his fourth letter to Clarke, he offers, 
as an argument in favor of his logical ‘‘prin- 





ciple of the identity of indiscernibles,” the 
fact that a nobleman of his acquaintance, 
on hearing it enunciated, long searched in 
vain to find two leaves of trees exactly alike 
—not seeing that this was a much better ar- 
gument against the principle than for it. For 
the proposition is that things precisely alike 
could not conceivably be two. Now, the 
very fact that one may spend a long time in 
trying to find such a case proves that it is 
quite conceivable. Here lies one of the capi- 
tal errors upon which the Leibnizian me- 
taphysics comes to wreck; namely, that he 
does not see that existence is no general 
predicate or intellectual conception, but 
is an affair of brute fact. Was it not Car- 
Iyle who said that the very hyssop that 
grows on the wall is there only because the 
whole universe has not been strong enough 
to hinder it? This falsifies, too, the other 
principle which Leibniz in the same letter 
lays down as fundamental, the law of suf- 
ficient reason. There is no proving exist- 
ence, as he himself once remarked; for 
though a thing be in itself possible, it may 
not, in his phrase, be ‘“‘compossible’’ with 
other things which have forestalled it in 
the struggle for existence. Leibniz fancies 
he answers this objection by saying that 
God has created the best of all possible 
worlds; but that this proves itself upon dis- 
cussion to be a quite meaningless proposition 
has long been apparent. Nor is this the only 
such objection to the law of sufficient reason, 
for nobody has answered the old question 
what reason there can be why red and blue 
light should not excite each the sensation 
that the other does excite. But though the 
doctrine that everything has a sufficient rea- 
son is thus untenable, yet it still may be true 
that reasons (‘“‘raisons’’), that is, final causes, 
should be really operative in the universe. 
Only, this cannot consistently be maintained 
by a philosopher who insists upon denying 
the reality of all generals; unless, indeed, 
he resorts to the device of supposing a 
Deity in whose mind those reasons and pur- 
poses should reside—his nominalism prob- 
ably passing to the conceptualistic variety. 
But what, after all, is such a theological 
nominalism but the attribution to the sys- 
tem of generals, not only of reality, but 
also of life? 

Such weaknesses of the logic of Leibniz 
are quite overlooked by Dr. Latta; although 
it is not easy to comprehend how they can 
fail to suggest themselves to any mind train- 
ed in British strictness of reasoning. 

Next.in the volume comes the Monadolo- 
gy, which copious and pertinent notes, chief- 
ly expository by parallel passages, expand 
to some sixty pages. The remaining hun- 
dred and fifty pages are given to sundry 
papers of Leibniz allied to the Monadology, 
together with the introduction to the ‘Nou- 
veaux Eesais.’ But we believe we need say 
nothing of these, since, if our views are at 
all correct, it must already sufficiently ap- 
pear what praise and what blame are to be 
adjudged to this work. 





A History of English Romanticism in the 
Eighteenth Century. By Henry A. Beers. 
Henry Holt & Co. 1899. Pp. 455. 
Professor Beers is always an interesting 

writer, and his latest volume is a thoroughly 

readable collection of essays on eighteenth- 
century literature. We call it a collection of 
essays, for, in spite of the unity implied in 
the title, the effect of the book on the reader 
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is rather that of a series of studies than of 
an organic history of the subject. The au- 
thor conceives “Romanticism” in the stricter 
sense as “the medieval revival,” and to this 
he confines his attention, with the result of 
making his work more valuable, perhaps, as 
a description of materials, but less so as a 
philosophical account of movements and 
forces. Such an account could be given only 
by considering also the general reaction 
against the spirit of the eighteenth century 
which for most of us is summed up, vaguely, 
perhaps, and inaccurately, but conveniently, 
in the phrase “the Romantic Movement.”’ To 
most of us, therefore, it will be somewhat 
disconcerting to read a history of English 
Romanticism in the eighteenth century and 
find in it no consideration of Burns or Blake 
or Cowper. Still, Prof. Beers is quite within 
his rights, and we shall not further quarrel 
with him on the score of his self-imposed li- 
mitations. 

The author commands most, but not all, of 
the materials of previous workers in the field, 
from much of which he generously quotes; 
and he has new material of his own to pre- 
sent. He is felicitous in the use of illustra- 
tive matter and of literary gossip. Chapter 
viii. gives an interesting popular account of 
the ballad-question and a good history of the 
eighteenth-century ballad revival; the ré- 
sumé of the Ossian controversy in chapter 
x. will be serviceable to a puzzled public; 
and the chapters on Chatterton, and on the 
inter-relations of English and German lite- 
rature in the period, are conveni2nt summa- 
ries. The latter, perhaps, is rather more ori- 
ginal than any of the other chapters in the 
book. The work as a whole may be com- 
mended as an excellent popular treatment of 
the special subject of the literary revival of 
medizvalism in the eighteenth century in 
England. 

The author’s uncertainty as to the spelling 
of the name ‘“‘Warton” (‘‘Wharton’” at pp. 
179, 307, etc.) will cause confusion to read- 
ers who do not know that the two are vari- 
ant writings of the same name. 





Campaigning in Cuba. By George Kennan, 
author of ‘Siberia and the Exile System.’ 
The Century Co. 8vo, pp. 269. 


Mr. Kennan’s letters, now collected and 
republished, are thoroughly trustworthy de- 
scriptions of what he saw, told in a cha- 
racteristically effective way. They will be 
permanently valuable and authoritative ma- 
terials for the history of the Spanish,war, as 
well as most entertaining notes of travel 
and adventure. His picture of Tampa, the 
camp there, the hopeless overwhelming of 
the administrative officers, and the insuffi- 
ciency of the railway facilities for a great 
military depot, is vivid and carries convic- 
tion of its truth in every line. He tells 
us of Key West what every one will wish 
to know, and makes us see the harbor and 
the town, its lazy, tropical sleepiness caught 
in the rush of the warlike turmoil of a base 
for fleets and a rendezvous for transports 
and prizes. So of Santiago when he gets 
there; we feel the climate, see the unsani- 
tary fever-breeding conditions of the town, 
and share his relief when he emerges from 
a nasty alley into the patio of the Anglo- 
American Club, with its marble pavement, 
its fountain, and its palms. The actual con- 
dition of the camps, the life of the soldiers, 
the means of supply, the poor apologies for 
hospitals in the field, the port-no-port of 





Siboney which was only an open coast, surf- 
beaten, without docks or anchorage—all 
these are shown with photographic sharp- 
ness. 

The judgments which Mr. Kennan renders 
are honest, but there is room here for dif- 
ferences of opinion, and we may well re- 
ceive his conclusions with reserve, till fuller 
investigation and knowledge may make us 
more sure we know how to distinguish be- 
tween the faults of commanders and the 
necessary hardships of an invasion under 
extraordinary circumstances. Siboney was 
evidently no base for continued operations 
of an army, but might yet be well chosen 
for a descent upon the coast to be follow- 
ed by a quick stroke at Santiago. The ac‘ual 
success, even at the cost of great hardship, 
is not to be ignored in judging the cam- 
paign. It would have been more in the 
line of regular operations to have estab- 
lished a base in Guantanamo Bay, waited 
for the landing of wagon-trains and of sup- 
plies of all sorts, and then to have advanced 
upon Santiago by the longer route inland. 
But what was thus gained in one way might 
have been lost in another, if it was prob- 
able that an unacclimated army must soon 
be depleted by the calenture, to say nothing 
of the dreaded~‘‘yellow jack.”’ 

It is not yet easy to discriminate satis- 
factorily between faults of administration for 
which the authorities at Washington were 
responsible, and those for which the gene- 
ral in command of the expedition must him- 
self answer. Mr. JKennan’s facts will be an 
essential part of the whole case upon which 
judgment must finally be reached, but we 
ean now afford to wait for more light. 





The Workers: The West. By Walter A. 
Wyckoff. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1898. 


The author of this book is described as a 
professor of political economy, and certain- 
ly no one will question the propriety of the 
epithet ‘‘dismal” if such matter as is here 
eollected forms the subject of that science. 
That it does not is easily established. Therecan 
be no science without accurate observation, 
concentrated and directed by theory. There 
can be no accurate observation under the 
influence of emotion, and no profitable ob- 
servation without scientific hypothesis. Peo- 
ple say that they tell what they have seen 
and all that they have seen; but every trial 
in court proves that witnesses do not tell 
all that they have seen, nor even what they 
have seen, even when they try. They attend 
to a very small part of what they see, and 
they remember only that to which they paid 
attention. So in Mr. Wyckoff’s case: he is 
so drenched in the misery of his lot, so 
inevitably compelled to attend to its doleful 
features by the recollection of the comforta- 
ble life that he has relinquished, that he 
can see nothing but the wretched side of the 
laborer’s position. From time to time he 
rouses himself, and protests that there is 
another side; but these efforts are spasmodic, 
and rather interrupt than correct the gene- 
ral impression. 

The chief reason for distrusting the scien- 
tific character of these notes is to be found in 
the doubt which it is impossible not to feel 
concerning the genuineness of the writer's 
emotion. Here is a man, able to live com- 
fortably, who deliberately takes up the life 
of a tramp, and then moans piteously over 
its woes. We do not deny its woes, but we 
deny that any one can feel them whose circum- 
stances make him independent of his daily 








wages. Mr. Wyckoff could at any moment 
have relieved himself from the agonies of 
suffering which he describes, and his wails 
of anguish cannot arouse deep sympathy. We 
do not feel for sorrows which are sought for 
and which can be escaped from; even our 
friend who howls with the pain of an aching 
tooth, but will not go to the dentist, gets 
scant condolence. 

As to the descriptions of tramp-life here 
given, they have been so widely read in 
the magazine in which they appeared as to 
require no explanation from us. We must 
protest, however, against the application of 
the title ‘The Workers’ to the class of peo- 
ple with whom Mr. Wyckoff associated. So 
far as they are workers at all, most of them 
are the refuse of the labor market, the men 
who have been discharged for drunkenness, 
dishonesty, inefficiency, laziness, and similar 
reasons. There is a sprinkling of deserving 
men; but the really deserving men are not 
often compelled to tramp for work. The ex- 
istence cf such a mass of undeserving men as 
Mr. Wyckoff describes is one of the difficul- 
ties of our civilization; but we cannot say 
that his observations suggest any means of 
escaping from this difficulty. 





The Last Link; Our Present Knowledge of 
the Descent of Man. By Ernst Haeckel 
With Notes and Biographicai Sketches by 
Hans Gadow, F.R.S. London: A. & C. 
Black; New York: Macmillan. 1898. 8vo, 
pp. vi, 156, cuts. 

The renowned Jena professor was a great 
white light among the luminaries of the 
Fourth International Congress of Zoélogy at 
Cambridge last August, and this book con- 
sists mainly of the address which he de- 
livered on the 26th, on our present know- 
ledge of the descent of man. This confes- 
sion of faith of a man of science sounds no 


uncertain note; we hear the conclusion of the 
whole matter as it appears to the lifelong 
and foremost champion of transformism in 
Germany, who early made Darwinism his 
starting-point in evolutionary studies, not 


his goal. The ‘“‘last link’’ is what has com- 
monly been called the ‘‘missing link’’ be- 
tween man and «apes, requiring the new 
name because it is now believed to have been 
found in Pithecanthropus erectus, the semi- 
simian or semi-human fossil discovered in 
Java by Dr. Eugéne Dubois in 1894. Haeckel 
had long before proposed the hypothetical 
genus and species Pithecanthropue alalus for 
some supposed speechiess ape-man, and his 
delight at the discovery of an actual cr- 
ganism answering the requirements of this 
genus may be imagined. His italicised pro- 
nouncement is now: “The descent of man 
from an extinct Tertiary series of Primates 
is not a vague hypothesis, but an historical 
fact” (p. 76). The address hits off the whole 
subject of evolution “‘from moner to man” 
in a free-handed, masterly manner, with 
technical precision where possible, else- 
where with glittering generalities, as in at- 
tempts to compute the chronology of 5,375,- 
000 generations of animals from Laurentian 
times to Adam and Eve. The address will 
be caviare to the general, but any cone can 
appreciate, for example, the neat score made 
off “Darwin's point’ of the folded rim of 
the ear. The Greeks were zodlogically cor- 
rect in their representations of the pointed 
ears of satyrs, and Hawthorne's Donatello, 
in the ‘Marble Faun,’ is a modern instance. 

Dr. Gadow supplements the volume with 
brief portraitures of some famous scientists, 
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as Lamarck, Cuvier, Von Baer, Johannes 
Mueller, Virchow (who is Haeckel’s protago- 
nist), Koelliker, Gegenbaur, Cope, and es- 
pecially Haeckel himself. 





Book Auctions in England in the Seventeenth 
Century. By John Lawler. A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. 


The present reviewer confesses frankly 
that he belongs to the hopelessly Philistine 
class of people who buy books simply be- 
cause they want to read them, and not be- 
cause they are old or curious or rare. Hav- 


Shakspere in any auction catalogue was at 
Cooper’s sale in 1687, when it brought 14 
shillings, and a second folio in 1678 brought 
16 shillings. At the sale of Sir Kenelm Dig- 
by’s books in 1680, the second folio brought 
14 shillings; the ‘Paradise Lost’ of 1668, 2s. 
1d.; Lydgate’s ‘Fall of Princes’ (1554), 3s. 
6d. Caxtons seem to have been little in de- 
mand, his ‘History of Troy’ bringing 8s.; his 
‘Morte Arthur,’ 2s. 10d.; his ‘Book of Chesse 
Moralized,’ 1s, 64.; and many other rerissima 
of the earliest presses of Italy, France, and 
Germany, which would now bring more than 
their weight in gold, going at less than their 
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of fiction last Sunday with one of Stacpoole’s 
novels, ‘‘The Rapin’’ (Henry Holt & Co., 
$1.25), in which the reviewer said, “It is a 
captivating book. It is an odd production; 
freakish in tone, spasmodic in movement, 
but its very freakishness gives it charm. 

A book which it would be folly to 
attempt to remember, but almost folly to 
leave unread. a 
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